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AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER. 





EASTERN EDITION. 








he si tne 
Know What Your Dealer Pays 


te book tells pretty nearly what your dealer pays 
for everything. It quotes wholesale prices on 














70,000 articles, and shows pictures of 17,000 of them. 
It includes practically everything that anybody uses, 
wears or eats; and its prices are the lowest ever quoted. 
It will save the average family at least $100 per year-- 
some $500. Two million people send for this book year- 
ly as a buying guide, and we want you to have one too. 


«CATALOGUE AND 
‘BUYERS GUIDE N° 70 


THIS f§ OUR ONLY SALESMAN 
S Ce—_-.- enc eS 








We have been working 
together on this cata- 
logue for thirty years. We 
consider this number to be as 
near the ideal Buyer's Guide as the 
world has ever seen. We have done 
our best and our assistants have done 
their utmost. to tell the TRUTH 
about everything listed herein. 








for 30 Years we have been selling merchandise by mail 

at about what dealers pay. Ours is the 

original catalogue business, and the greatest mail order house in the 

world. This enormous business has been gained and held by under- 

selling everybody, treating customers fairly, and doing as we agree. 
are 


Two Million Peopl 

Wo | ion cop ec customers. 
SSS et is stock valued at $2,500,000. We employ 2,000 clerks to fill their orders. 
MONTGOMERY WARD &, CO. It requires 100 typewriters to write our letters to them. 


You Need This Book Pecavssxecensetycnit: Other 


catalogues are offered you, but 
this one is best. Our house is the oldest and largest, and our prices 
are always the lowest. Our guarantee is the fairest, and our record of a 
quarter century assures you of fair dealing. We keep our customers. 
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now numbered among our 
We carry for them a 























THIS BOOK CONTAINS 


70,000 PRICES 
17,000 PICTURES 
1000 PAGES 








We Guarantee satisfaction and. safe delivery. 

Every article in our catalogue 
is described exactly as it is. Not the slightest exagger- 
ation is ever permitted. But if anything you get 
doesn’t suit you in quality, or price, or fit, send it back 
and we will replace it. Or we will send your money 
back, and pay transportation both ways. We consider 
no expense or effort too great to avoid having one 
dissatisfied customer. 


Two Thousand Stores in One 


Two thousand average dealers together will not buy so 
much in a year as we. The makers who sell to us have 
no traveling expense, no credit risk, no losses, no sales- 
mento pay. They save the whole cost of selling the 
same goods to 2,000 separate stores, scattered every- 
where. The fiercest competition in America centers in 
the effort to get ourtrade. The prices we pay are never 
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Cut this slip out and send it with 15 cents in stamps Today. 
'y 





Montgomery Ward & Co., Michigan Ave. and Madison St., Chicago 


Enclosed find ss cents for partial postage on vour 1000-page 
Buyers’ Guide No.70 


Name 





(Be sure 


Postoffice 


tu write very plainly.» 





County State 
Be sure to enclose this slip in an envelope. 
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Montgomery Ward & Co., 


much above cost; and goods that we cannot buy low 
enough are made in factories of our own, Is it any won- 
der that we can sell for about what common dealers pay? 

We get along with a fraction of the profit charged 
by stores. We have no salesmen—no selling expense 
save our catalogue. A dealer must make several times 
as much on each article to pay his expenses and live. 
Our expense is but a small percentage when spread over 
sales that amount to millions of dollars annually. 

We simply combine the buying and selling of two 
thousand average stores. We save the wasteful methods 
that cost more than the merchandise, and we give the 
saving to you. This isthe modern method of business, 
and the buying of the 20th century will be done more 
and more by mail. In this way we are now saving our 
customers from four to five million dollars annually. 
You will become one of those customers when you see 


this book. 
Send Only 1 Cents If you want our cata- 
logue, fill out care- 
fully the slip to the left.of this, and mail it to us today, 
enclosing 15 cents. This catalogue which we offer you 
costs u3 about 70 cents to print, even in million lots. 
The postage on it costs us 22cents more. We ask you 
to send us but 15 cents (less than half the postage alone) 
just to show that you donot send from mere curiosity. 
This book will save any average family at least $100 
per year. If you don’t find that it will save you at Icast 
a hundred times what it costs you, simply write us, and 
we will cheerfully send your 15 cents back. 
Please send today, before you forget it. 
Michigan Avenue Ch : 
& Madison Street 1cago 
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Honey Column. 








GRADING-RULES. 


Fancy.—All sections to be well filled, combs straight, firm- 
ly attached to all four sides, the combs unsoiled by travel- 
stain or otherwise ; all the cells sealed except an occasional 
cell, the outside surface of the wood well scraped of propolis. 

A No. 1.—All sections well filled except the row of cells 
next to the wood ; combs straight ; one-eighth part of comb 
surface soiled, or the entire surface slightly soiled ; the out- 
side of the wood well scraped of propolis. 

No. 1.—All sections well filled except the row of cells next 
to the wood ; combs cmquenr even ; one-eighth part of 
comb surface soiled, or the entire surface slightly soiled. 

No. 2—Three-fourths of the total surface must be filled 
and sealed. 

a 38.—Must weigh at least half as much as a full-weight 
section. 

In addition to this the honey is to be classified according 
to color, using the terms white, amber, and dark ; that is, 
there wiil be “ Fancy White,” “ No.1 Dark,” etc. 








CITY MARKETS. 


DENVER.—No change in the price of comb honey; 
strictly No. 1 white comb, $2.50@$2.75 per case; off 
grades and partly candied, $1.75@$2 25. Extracted No. 
l white, 7@7%. Beeswax, 24@27, and scarce. 

COLORADO HONEY-PRODUCERS’ ASS’N, 


May 14. 1440 Market St., Denver, Col. 





PHILADELPHIA.—The present honey season is about 
over with us in a retail way, and so little call that 
there are not enough sales to fix a price. Car lots of 
western honey on track, 54%; and in a retail way from 
6@8, according to quality. Beeswax, 30c. Iam a pro- 
ducer of honey, and do not handle on commission. 

Wo. A. SELSER, 

May 19. 10 Vine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





MILWAUKEE.—The honey trade is almost at a stand- 
still—especially extracted, it seems, will not move; 
large buyers overstocked, and small dealers have 
enough for present demands. Comb does not sell 
much better during the last month’stime. The sup- 
ply is fair. For fancy 1-lb. sections we can quote 14@ 
®; A No. 1 18@14; old or dark, nominal, 11@13c. Ex- 
tracted in barrels, kegs, and pails, white, 7@8; dark, 
26. Beeswax, 28@30 A. V. BisHop & Co.. 

May 15. 119 Buffalo St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


BUFFALO.—Honey is selling very slow now. Fancy 
white comb, 14@14%; A No. 1, 13%(@14; No. 1, 12%@13; 
No. 2, 11@12; No. 3, 10@11; No. 1 dark, 11@12; No. 2, 
11@12. Extracted white, 6@6%; dark, 5@5%. Bees- 
wax, 28@30. W C. TOWNSEND, 

May 26. 167 Scott St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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CuHICAGO.—The market is without special change 
from that prevailing early in the month with perhaps 
less doing than was noticed at that time. White comb 
honey sells in a small way at 14@15 for fancy white 
clover and basswood; other kinds, 12@13; ambers of 
all grades and flavors dull at 8@10. Extracted unusu- 
ally quiet, with white ranging from 5%@6%; ambers, 
4(@5%; dark, 4@5. Beeswax still in active demand at 
32. R. A. BURNETT & Co., 

May 19. 199 South Water St., Chicago, TII7>-. 





CINCINNATI.—As the warm weather Sets’ in, the de- 
mand for comb honey is as good as 6ver., There are 
no settled prices; for whatever is left, prices are made 
to force sales. Extracted honey is in fair demand, and 
finds steady sales. Amber is sold in barrel lots for‘ 


5@5%; water-white alfalfa sells at 6@6%4; white clover, 
Beeswax scarce, and brings 30@31. 
Cc 


64%@7. 
May 19. 


. H. W. WEBER, 
2146 Central Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio‘ 


SAN FRANCISCO.—Comb honey, 10@12. Extracted, 
water-white, 54@6¥% ; light amber, 4@5% ; dark, 4@5. 
ee are light, and prices well sustained.- Bees- 
wax, 27%@30. E. H. SCHAEFFLE, 

May 17. Murphys, Calif. 


WANTED.—Honey and beeswax. Mail sample, and 
state price delivered at here. C. H. W. WEBER, 
2146, 2148 Central Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


WANTED—Comb and extracted honey. State price 
kind, and quantity. R. A. BURNETT & Co., 
199 South Water St., Chicago, I11. 





WANTED.—Extracted honey, either large or small 
lots; parties having same to offer, send samples, and 
best prices delivered, Cincinnati,O. We pay cash on 
delivery. THE FRED W. MUTH Co., 

Front and Walnut Sts., Cincinnati, O. 

WANTED.—Comb honey in Danzenbaker sections. 
We can use both white and amber. 

THE A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio. 





For SALE.— Extracted honey, from alfalfa, at 7c per 
pound. Send for sample. 
D. S. JENKINS, Las Animas, Col. 





FoR SALE. — Whitest alfalfa honey, $9.00; tinted, 
$7.80, per case of two 60-1b. cans, net. ; 
ARKANSAS VALLEY APIARIES, Las Animas, Col. 





We will be in the market for honey the coming sea- 
son in carloads and less than carloads and would be 
glad to hear from producers everywhere what they 
will have to offer. SEAVEY & FLARSHEIM, 

1318-1324 Union Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 


Why Not 


Buy your supplies of us and get entire satisfaction, 
as hundreds of bee-keepers are doing? It is a pro- 
found pleasure to us to have satisfied customers. 

We have car loads of goods and more cars coming. 
We occupy 3250 square feet of floor space, we have 
long experience, we are in the best shipping point, 
we handle G. B. Lewis Co.’s Goods and Dadant’s 
Comb Foundation, and the best of all kinds of bee 
supplies. . 

Weare doing an extensive business in queens this 

ear. We guarantee pure mating and safe arrival. 

hey are all from pure stock, and from mothers who 
are known to be some of the greatest ‘‘hustlers”’ in 
the country. Catalog free. 


C. M. Scott & Co., 


1004 E. Washington St., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


A VOICE FROM ITALY! 


Pure Italian Queens can be supplied at 10 shillings 
each. Write in English, French, or Italian, and ad- 
dress Malan Bros. (Waldensian Valleys), Luserna San 
Giovanni, Italy. Our motto: ‘‘Do unto others what 
you would like to be done to you.” 
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Victor’s Strain of Italian 
Bees Awarded the Diploma 
as Being the Best Bees 

at the Pan-American. 


BUREAU OF AWARDS. 


PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION, } 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK. U.S. -t 
Februaiy 12, 1902. 

Mr. W O. Victor, Wharton, Texas. 

Dear Sir:—1 have the honor to advise you 
that a Diploma of Honorable Mention has been 
awarded to you for your exhibit of Italian bees 
at this Exposition. 

Very respectfully, Wm. I. BUCHANAN, 

Director-General. 


Orel L. Hershiser Bought of Me an 
Untested Queen. This is what 
He Says of Her Colony : 


‘*They are very industrious, characteristical- 
Wy marked, and extremely gentle. It was a 
aily experience, and repeated many times 
daily, to go into the inclosure with interested 
visitors, at the Exposition, open the hive, full 
to overflowing with beautiful bees, the ae 
eny of the queen you sent me, and handle 
them in the various manipulations of hunting 
out the queen; shaking the bees from the 
comb, as is done in extracting, showing the 
brood in all stages, etc., all without the use of 
a smoker or any thing ‘else to quiet the bees, 
and I do not recollect that any one ever gota 
— from any of them.” 
the bees I exhibited at the Pan-American, 
he says: ** The nucleus you sent for exhibition 
and award was certainly very fine-looking 
bees, and, in my opinion, they deserve the 
award given them by the judges.” 


But Who is Mr. Hershiser ? 


See Gleanings of date of Feb’y 1, 1902, page 
97. Send in your orders for queens, and in a 
short time, as Mr, Hershiser and hundreds of 
others are now doing, you, too, will be singing 
the praises of “ Victor’s Bees.”” Price lists on 
application. 


I Am Filling Orders by Return Mail from 
This Superior Stock at Following Prices: 


Untested queens: 1, $1.00; 6, $5.00. Select un- 
tested et 1, $1. 25; 6, $6.00. Tested queens: 
L $1.50; 6, $8.00. Select ‘tested queens: "2 “ 

6 $11.00. " Breeders, $8.00 to $7.00. See slaes 
for specifications. 


W. O. VICTOR, Wharton, Tex. 


Queen a eacetiiiill 
i 
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Wants and Exchange. 








Wan TED.—To sell 50 colonies bees, at $2.75 per col- 

ony; 5 or more, $2.50 each; in home-made hives: 
mostly Shatheen frames; bees in good condition; a 
bargain GARDINER L,. ELLIS, Millsboro, Del. 


ANTED.—To sell Rocky Ford cantaloupe seed. 
Seed of these famous melons postpaid, 40 cts. per 
pound. Choice selected stock. 
H. F. HAGEN, Rocky Ford, Colorado. 








ANTED.—One dollar for 15 W. P. Rock eggs; $8.00 
for 50, or $5.00 for 100; from 93 to 95 scoring birds; 
cockerels and pullets, $1.00 each; 75 cts. for one Golden 
Italian queen, or $8.00 per dozen—after August Ist, 50c 
each or $3.00 per dozen. 
GEO. W. Cook, Spring Hill, Kansas. 





ANTED —Ree keepers to study our advertisement 
and testimonial elt in April lst GLEANINGS. 
R F. HOLTERMANN, Manager Bee Department, 

Bow Park Co., Limited, Brantford, Canada. 


WANTED.— —Second-hand or knocked-down hives. 
Describe them, with price. Also want a man 
who knows — to handle bees a little. 

W. L. COGGSHALL, West Groton, N. Y. 








ANTED.—To sell bees and queens. Also putty- 

knife with iron handle and strong steel blade— 

just the thing for prying and scraping about hives, 
etc., 15c postpaid. O. H. Hyatt, Shenandoah, Ia. 


WANTED. .—To sell 70 hives of bees, some nuclei, 
stands, and frames; good condition; many fix 
Write quick. CHAS. G. MILLER, Cuero, Tex. 





tures. 


WANTED. .—Prices on comb and extracted honey, 
and sorghum. L. R. BIDWELL, Watonga, O. T. 








ANTED.—To sell 35 colonies of bees with hives, 
fixtures, etc., 10-frame L. size, all in first-class 
condition, in the best basswood and white-clover sec- 
tion of Wisconsin, or would rent to reliable party. 
W. H. LoNGSpoRF, Porcupine, Wis. 





ANTED.—To sell for cash, 5-gal. square tin cans, 
used for honey, at about half price of new cans. 
Also elegant exhibition 12-1b. no-drip honey-cases for 
lain Danz. and 44% X4Y sections; made for Pan-Amer- 

ican. For prices, etc., address OREL I. HERSHISER, 
301 Huntington Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 





ANTED.—To exchange American Eclipse evaporat- 

or—contains 78 reversible trays, 7 square feet 

each—for bees or offers, or will sell cheap for cash. 

Also want location for bee- -yard in the buckwheat dis- 

trict, either West Virginia, Pennsylvania, or Maryland. 
REINHARD STEHLE, Marietta, Ohio. 


ANTED.—To sell flash-light photos taken down a 
coal mine, size 45, 10c each, unmounted; or two 
below and one on top—the three for 25c. 
. BuRR, Braceville, I11. 








ANTED.—A buyer for a quantity of honey-cans 
that have been used once. Write for particulars 


to C. WoopMAN, Grand Rapids. Mich. 





ANTED.—To exchange untested Italian queens 
from imported stock for Dadant uncapping-can. 
Write first. L. B. SMITH, Lometa, Texas. 


ANTED.—Buyer for two choice lots near depot 
and schools, $15 each or two for $25. 
Cc. G. ADAMS, Sorrento, Fla. 








ANTED.—To sell a number of hives and frames, 
ful! of comb, on wire, built on foundation, all in 
Langstroth size, and in good order, also Barnes foot- 
power saw, etc. Reason for selling, have quit the bee- 
business. Address for information, 
JAKE EVERMAN, North Middletown, Ky. 





WANTED. .—To sell June and July eggs from pure B. 
P. Rocks at two sittings for $1.00. Order direct. 
G. M. RANUM, Perry, Wis. — 





Wein st —To sell a new Taber rotary pee No. 3, 


aa suction and discharge; cost $50. will take 
J. Q. MULFORD, Lebanon, Ohio. 








To make cows 


, use rrg oY Cream Separators. 
book ‘‘ Business Da 


~ A ” & cat. 288 free. W. Chester, Pa. 
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Gleanings in Bee Culture 


[Established in 1873.] 


Devoted to Bees, Honey, and Home Interests. 
Published Semi-monthly by 
The A. I. Root Co., = = Medina, Ohio. 





A. I. ROOT, Beher of Home and Gardening Dep’ts. 
E. R. ROOT, Editor of Apicultural Dept. 
J. T. CALVERT, Bus. Mgr. 
A. lL. BOYDEN, Sec. 








TERMS. $1.00 per annum ; two years, $1.50; three 
years, $2.00; five years, $3.00, zx advance, or two copies 
to one address, $1.50; three copies, $2.00; five copies, 
$3.75. The terms apply to the United States, Canada, 
and Mexico. To all other countries 48 cents per year 
extra for postage. 


DISCONTINUANCES. The journal is sent until 
orders are received for its discontinuance. We give 
notice just before the subscription expires, and fur- 
ther notice if the first is not heeded. Any subscriber 
whose subscription has expired, wishing his journal 
discontinued, will please drop us a card at once; other- 
wise we shall assume that he wishes his journal con- 
tinued, and will pay for it soon. Any one who does not 
like this plan may have his journal stopped after the 
time paid for by making this request when ordering. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. These will be fur- 
nished on application. 


Mr. A.1.Root’s Writings 


of Grand Traverse territory and Leelanau Co. 
are descriptive of Michigan’s most beautiful 
section reached most conveniently via the 


PERE MARQUETTE R. R. 
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DITTMER’S 
FOUNDATION. 


Retail—Wholesale—Jobbing. 


Having increased my shop-room, 
put in power and a new set of ma- 
chines, I am now producing a better 
article than ever, with unlimited ca- 
pacity to meet orders. I use a process 
that produces every essential neces- 
sary to make it the best and most de- 
sirable in all respects. My process 
and automatic machines are my own 
inventions, which enable me to sell 
foundation, and WORK WAX INTO 
FOUNDATION FOR CASH, at prices that 
are the lowest. I make a specialty of 
working up Wholesale and Jobbing 
Lots of wax into foundation, for cash. 
If you have wax by the 100 ibs. or ton, 
let me hear from you. Catalog giving 


FULL LINE OF SUPPLIES 


with prices and samples, free upon 
application. BEESWAX WANTED. 


Cus. Dittmer, 
Augusta, - Wisconsin. 





All sizes; some trained; first- 


1200 FERRETS. class stock. New price list 


free. N.A. KNAPP, Rochester, Lorain Co., Ohio. 





For pamphlets of Michigan farm lands and the fruit 
belt, address J. E. Merritt, Manistee, Michigan. 











are handsome, hardy, profitable. 
Prize stock ; low price; circular. 





Ep. W. CoLE & Co., Kenton, O. 


Angora Goats 
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Marshfield Manufacturing Company. 


Our specialty is making SECTIONS, and they are the best in the market. 
Wisconsin basswood is the right kind for them. We have a full line of 
BEE-SUPPLIES. Write for FREE illustrated catalog and price list. 


Marshfield Manufacturing Company, Marshfield, Wisconsin. 
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ete. Silk-faced veil. 35c. 
untested, 85c. 


SUUUUAPUTTTTA CUA TE TEE TE EECA TEE 


|. J. Stringham, 


105 Park Place. 


We keep in stock two or three carloads of Apiarian 
Supplies, and fill orders promptly. For regular goods 
orders are filled within one or two days. 

Stock is made up of a large variety of Hives, Sections, 
Tested Italian Queens, $1.25; 
Catalog free. 


New York City 


Apiaries, Glen Cove, L. I. 


5 


e 
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The A. I. Root Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
10 Vine Street. 


Full line of all supplies manufactured by us. 
Low freight and steamship rates to all points on 
Atlantic Coast. Order early, be ready for spring. 


TTT 
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= Orders Shipped Promptly. = 
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K . ne i 
He We are running our large factory and shipping- 35 
3% department DAY and NIGHT, and are therefore x 
SF in position to make prompt shipment of orders. x 
ee 

3K 3K 
ae Lewis White Polished Sections are Perfect. Last winter’s cut of Wis- 3K 
mm consin basswood is the whitest we have ever seen. When you order 
No. 1 Sections from us you will get a strictly No. 1 grade in both é8 

se workmanship and color. 3s 
se Our Bee-hives are made of a fine grade of lumber and are perfect in work- 3% 
manship. A full line of every thing needed in the apiary ready for ts 

K prompt shipment. Catalog mailed on application. He 
Ne A Suggestion. Do not put your money into new-fangled bee-hives, but me 
Mm buy a simple, serviceable, and well-made hive such as the regular Ms 
Dovetailed Hive, arranged for beeway sections. Honey-producers om 

Me in Colorado, one of the largest honey-producing sections in the 4 
ae world, use this style. xt 
Ie 

x  @. B. Lewis Company, Watertown, Wis. = 
' 
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Queens Now Ready to Supply by Return Mail. 





Golden Italians have no superiors and few equals; untested, 75¢; 6 for $4.00. 
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Root’s Goods at Root’s Factory Prices. 


C. H. W. Weber, 2146, 2148 Central Av., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Successor to Chas. F. Muth and A. Muth. 





*AND HOME: a 
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STAG AAS 
~— nr C.C.MILLER 





DZIERZON and others had four-banded 
Italians a third of a century ago. 


RAMBLER’S SLATE, p. 436, tells us he has 
bought a house, and then tells us to keep 
an eye on that spot. I’m going to keep my 
eye on his slate to find out what ‘‘lady 
fair’? is slated to occupy that house with 
him. 

‘*AS FOR ROBBERS, since our bees are all 
Italians we have almost forgotten there are 
any, and scarcely take any precaution at 
all, now.’’ That’s what A. I. Root said 
in Amer. Bee Journal, 1870, page 259. It’s 
just as true now. 

REPLYING to a question on p. 411, Mr. 
Editor, I should say that, instead of going 
to Europe to find out about formalin for foul 
brood, you should apply to Prof. Harrison, 
up in Canada. His experiments have per- 
haps been more favorable to the use of for- 
malin than any thing reported in Europe. 


JOHN HARDSCRABBLE Says, in Amer. Bee- 
Keeper, ‘‘It do be queer how every time a 
new idea about queens gets a start, the 
‘boys’ in the trade shout, ‘I’ve got ’em, 
and got ’em fust, too!’ And when they 
can’t keep the pace, then ‘the new ideas 
ain’t no good.’’’ Say, John, that tongue of 
yours will get you into trouble yet. Don’t 
you know the truth musn’t be spoken at all 
times? 

STENOG is doing some excellent work in 
conducting the Question-box in Chaz, telling 
how to use that troublesome thing, the Eng- 
lish language. His ruling as to ‘‘first’’ 
and ‘‘last’? may make some of his readers 
dizzy. ‘All the letters of the alphabet are 
first except Z;’’ but if recited backward, 
all are last except A. You must say ‘‘the 
three first books of the Bible;’’? but when 
the number is large it’s different; then you 
may have the ‘‘first thirty-nine books.’’ 
I’m interested to know if some of his read- 
€rs will want to know the exact point at 


which the word ‘‘first’’ shall be shifted to 
the first place. [Send your puzzles by 
mail, doctor.—Sr. ] 

STENOG wants me to tell if I can about 
bees injecting poison in a cell of honey just 
before sealing it over. Years ago Rev. W. 
F. Clarke said they did so, and also that 
they used tie sting as a trowel to assist in 
forming the wax into comb. When I re- 
monstrated with him privately, he said he 
saw the bees at work in the cells, and what 
else could: they be doing? I don’t believe 
he had an iota of satisfactory evidence for 
his belief, and that it was only a wild 
guess ; but his belief has been quoted a 
good many times since as something rea- 
sonable and real. If Iremember correctly, 
Cheshire says the formic acid gets into the 
honey through the blood of the bee. 


THE EDITOR of Amer. Bee-Keeper is get- 
ting me into trouble. He wants me to tell 
how to pronouce ‘‘super;’’ and if I dothere’s 
a whole lot of people will think I’m telling 
what isn’t so, for they want to persist in 
saying ‘‘sooper,’’ just as they say, and as 
I too often say, ‘‘soo’’ for ‘‘sue,’’ ‘‘ soope- 
rior’’ for ‘‘superior,’’ etc. The fact is, if 
they will look in the dictionary they will 
find that, among the words in common use, 
there is not one in the English language be- 
ginning with ‘‘su’’ and pronounced ‘‘soo.’’ 
And it’s just as much out of the way tosay 
‘*sooper’’ for ‘‘super’’ as it is to say 
*“eoo”’ tor “*cae.’” The **u’’ in “‘saper”’ 
has precisely the same sound as it has in 
sé cue,’’ **pbugle,’’ “fairy,” or ** pure.” 
[You are entirely correct.—Ep. ] 

IN A TWO-STORY HIVE, the space between 
the upper and lower set of frames must be 
‘*not more than one inch, or the bees will 
build combs there.’’ So says A. I. Root in 
Amer. Bee Journal, Vol. VI., page 223. I 
should like to ask him whether, in his 31 
years’ experience since that time, he has 
not found at least some cases in which 
combs would be built, even with so small a 
space asone inch. [What started you, doc- 
tor, to going away back into ancient litera- 
ture? Well, I know that A. I. R. would 
not to-day subscribe to the statement that 
one inch is a proper bee-space between the 
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upper and lower stories or upper and lower 
sets of frames. Ten years after, we find 
that he adopted the 3 space; and in later 
years he has sanctioned the use of thick 
top-bars and a %-inch bee-space as being 
more nearly correct than the % that he con- 
_ sidered just right. If he were here and 
not in Michigan, starting life anew as a 
farmer, I would refer your question to him. 
As it is, he will probably see it, and cor- 
rect any statement I have made regarding 
his own present opinions.—Ep. ] 

J. E. CRANE thinks we might have a sort 
of knapsack smoker, bellows carried under 
arm, fire-pot connected by short hose, and 
smoke carried through hose to small nozzle 
—all told about the length of the arm. 
Handy to use at a second’s notice, without 
lifting up; but wouldn’t it be a little in the 
way? In Europe they have one fastened to 
the arm or wrist. [That would be nice; 
but would not a smoker-cup be a hot thing 
next to your person? It is hot enough for 
one to lean over a hive under the boiling 
sun, without having a stove fastened right 
on toor close to his body. If a continuous 
stream of smoke is desired, why not have a 
foot-power smoker that could be stood on 
the ground, having a hose connection to the 
little finger of one’s hand? When smoke is 
desired, all one would have to do would be 
to work one foot while both hands would be 
perfectly free. Such a smoker, with a bail 
or handle on it, could be easily carried from 
one hive to another. Perhaps the idea is 
worth developing.—Ep. | 


Mr. EpIrTor, you seem to think bees would 
not like to store with separators between ex- 
tracting-combs. I nevertried that, but I have 
tried having a dummy between each two 
frames in the brood-chamber, and it didn’t 
seem to make any trouble. You ask, ‘‘ Don’t 
you recall how disinclined the bees are 
to go outside of the division-board and store 
honey in a comb that may be left on the out- 
side?’’ Once I gave to a rather weak col- 
ony in a ten-frame hive a comb that I had 
filled with sugar-syrup. I put it outside a 
dummy, and it chanced that, beside it, there 
was anempty comb. I expected the bees 
to carry the syrup into the brood-nest; in- 
stead of that they put it in the empty comb 
outside the division-board. Last year my 
best queen was kept with three frames in 
one side of a hive. On the other side of the 
hive were three combs containing more or 
less honey. Two dummies were given, and 
the space for twocombs in the middle of 
the hive was left vacant. They occupied 
the six combs throughout the summer with- 
out ever offering to build in the center, and 
I think they stored in the three combs away 
from the brood-nest. There was never any 
cluster of bees in the vacant part. [A good 
deal depends on the strength of the honey- 
fiow. If room is scarce, bees are disposed 
to swarm, and honey is coming in rapidly, 
dummies or separators would cut very little 
figure in the amount of honey produced; 
but if the season be backward, the colony 
a little weak, a division or dummy-board, 
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in our locality, is almost sure to prove a 
damper to the onward progress of the brood- 
nest. Are not the cases you mention the ex- 


ceptions that prove the rule?—Ep. } 








NEIGHBORS FIELDS. & 


Br ESTENOG”’ | 











To-day fair Cuba stands at last 
From hated despots free ; 
Columbia the fetters broke 
And gave her liberty. 
Ae 

On page 93, in speaking of the writings 
of Mr. R. Hamlyn-Harris, of England, I ex- 
pressed surprise that he should make no 
reference to Mr. Langstroth as an inventor, 
and attributed it to ‘‘ bias if not prejudice.”’ 
I am glad to learn that neither of these fac- 
tors entere? into the problem, as the foliow- 
ing from Mr. H. shows: 

Dear Stenog :—I plead guilty to neglect, and that is 
all. I regret that I made no mention of Langstroth in 
my recent paper; prejudice I am _ not guiity of; but 
omission in this case came more from want of fore- 
thought. You may make use of my remarks for pub- 
lication if you wish. I am fearfully busy, and have 
been for some time, at a piece of research work which 
took me to Naples. I therefore regret that I am so 
often absent ; indeed, Iam so occupied that I leave 
much that Iought todoundone. Please excuse my 
unintentional omission. I thank you very much for 
your kind review of my paper. 

A R. HAMLYN- HARRIS. 
Zoological Institute, Tubingen, Germany, Mar. 23. 
As a writer on bees in particular, Mr. 

Hamlyn-Harris is, in my opinion, the best 
author we have on the continent. He is at 
home in the literature of the bee, no matter 
what language it is writtenin. His review 
of foreign bee-journals, in the British Bee 
Journal, constitutes one of the most reada- 
ble features of that paper. Any thing from 
his pen will pay perusal. 
w 
L’APICULTEUR. 

The May number of this magazine is prob- 
ably the largest bee journal ever issued, con- 
sisting of 128 pages the sizeof this. Over 80 
pages of this are devoted to the proceedings 
of the annual meeting of the Federation of 
French Bee-keepers’ Societies. They give 
it all at once instead of running it through 
several issues. The fact that 24 bee-keep- 
er’s societies were represented in this con- 
vention shows the extent to which French 
bee-keepers are united in furthering their 
own interests. It is in refreshing contrast 
with the comparative lack of organization 
in this country. 

w 

AUSTRALASIAN BEE-KEEPER. 


This journal, published by Pender Bros., 
is always full of good things. Although 
the subject is hardly worth while, I have 
thought best to quote a few words from Mr. 
Gale in regard to Maeterlinck’s Life of the 
Bee, as that book is now so much discussed. 
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I do this by way of apology for what I said 
in favor of this work. Mr. Gale says: 


“It is the only comic production on ‘bee life’ that 
has ever been produced. When bee-men want some 
fun I strongly recommend them to its perusal. ‘All 
rights reserved,’ except the right to laugh. What 
makes it still more comical is that some of the Euro- 
pean periodicals have published, in all seriousness, 
lengthy extracts from it, showing the wonderful econ- 
omy of the bee nation. When it is evident the writer 
was only ‘taking a rise’ out of the non-bee-keeping 
public, I will give a few extracts: ‘Transport our 
black bee to California or Australia, and her habits 
will be completely altered. Finding that summer is 
perpetual and flowers forever abundant, she_ will, 
after one or two years, be content to live from day to 
day, and gather only sufficient honey and pollen for 
the day’s consumption.’ ‘Drones, foolish, clumsy, 
useless, noisy, pretentious, gluttonous dirty, coarse, 
totally and scandalously idle, insatiable, and enor- 
mous.’ ‘Indelicate, wasteful, sleek and corpulent, 
fully content with their idle existence as honorary 
lovers, they feast and carouse through the alleys, ob- 
struct the passages, and hinder the work; jostling and 
jostled, fatuously, pompous, swelled with foolish, 
good-natured contempt.’”’ 


Although the book is not all as bad as 
this, it certainly must be read in the light 
of something highly figurative and fanci- 
ful. If it is not read, nothing will be lost; 
and if it is read, but little harm will be done. 

w 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 

In a reply to E. E. Hasty, Prof. A. J. 
Cook makes the following interesting obser- 
vations in regard to the length of bees’ 
tongues and methods of measuring them: 


“In a letter from Prof. Gillette he objects to my 
method of obtaining the tongues. I cut off the heads 
of the bees, and then dissect out the tongues. Prof. 
Gillette threw the bees into hot water. His objection 
to my method is that the tongue will move. Of course 
we must wait until the muscles die. which requires 
many hours, often a full day. I have known a head- 
less wasp to inflict a painful sting more than 12 hours 
after it had lost its head. Of course the muscles were 
not all dead yet, and the sting will be thrust out as 
long as the musclesarealive. Might not the hot water 
set the muscles? If we stretch the tongue by pressure 
on the mentum as soon as the muscles are dead and in- 
active, and before rigor mortis has set in, I believe we 
have the conditions best suited to give the most cor- 
rect results.” 














SOMETHING ABOUT QUEEN-REARING; THE 
CELL-CUP PLAN; DOES IT PRODUCE 
INFERIOR QUEENS? 
‘*Good morning, Mr. Doolittle. 
over this morning to have a little chat with 
you regarding queen-rearing, as I wish to 


I came 


rear quite a few queens this year. What 
is the best method to pursue? ”’ 

‘“ Without doubt, Mr. Brown, as good 
queens can be reared by the bees under the 
Swarming impulse as by any other plan. 
This has been the way in which queens 
have been reared mostly during all the 
centuries which have passed, up to about 
fifty years ago, and the way by which the 
bees survived all of the perils through 
Which they have passed, so that they came 
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down to our day as hardy and vigorous as: 
they were on the morn of that day when the 
Creator of all things pronounced all which 
he had made as good.’’ 

‘* Undoubtedly that is correct, but I do 
not wish to be tied up to the little space 
during the season when the bees are swarm- 
ing, in which to rear queens. I wish to 
rear queens just when I desire to do so. Is 
there any way good queens can be reared 
at any season of the year? ”’ 

‘*As you put it I shall have to say no, 
and say the same very emphatically. Good 
queens can not be reared in the spring un- 
til enough young bees have emerged from 
their cells to make quite a comfortable 
showing in the hive; neither can good queens 
be reared in the fall after brood-rearing 
has mainly ceased. It needs plenty of 
young bees and a good supply of brood in 
the hive to rear first-class queens. With 
this as a foundation, you can supply a lack 
in pasturage by feeding. Then if you can 
find any colony which shows by its build- 
ing queen-cells outside of the swarming 
season that the bees are about to supersede 
their queen, you can raise as good queens 
from that colony, during the time that the 
old queen lives, as can be reared under the 
swarming impulse.’’ 

‘*Iam glad to hear that, for I found one 
of my strongest colonies building queen- 
cells yesterday, some having royal jelly 
and larve in them. But this colony has 
not my best queen in it, and I wish to raise 
my queens from my best queen. How can 
I overcome this difficulty? ”’ 

‘* By doing what is known as grafting 
the queen-cells, which is simply transfer- 
ring larve from your best queen over into 
the royal jelly in the queen-cells the bees 
have started, after first removing the larva 
that floats on this royal jelly. In this way 
you fool the bees, and they go on and per- 
fect a queen from the substituted larva, the 
same as they would have perfected their 
own.”’ 

‘* But how can I be sure that the grafted 
cells are not torn down, or that others are 
not completed which I have not grafted?”’ 

‘* By sticking a slim 1%-inch wire nail 
through the comb immediately over the 
grafted cell you can tell all about this; 
and if you wish to secure as many queens 
from this colony as possible, while the old 
queen lives, you will open the hive twice a 
week and graft all cells having royal jelly 
in them at each time of opening, and, later 
on, take out the ripe cells before the queens 
emerge. In this way you may get as many 
as from 25 to 100 splendid queens from this 
colony before the queen dies.”’ 

‘*But must I wait for the bees to start 
cells? They are sometimes loath to start 
more than one or two.’’ 

‘*T know that a colony desiring to super- 
sede its queen will not, as a rule, start as 
many cells as will a colony under the 
swarming impulse; and if I wish queens 
faster than they start cells of their own ac- 
cord, I use the cell-cup plan. In other 
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words, imitation embryo queen-cells are 
made out of beeswax, into which royal jelly 
is placed, when a larva from our best breed- 
ing queen is transferred to the royal jelly, 
and ten or twelve of these prepared cell- 
cups are given to this colony that is about 
to supersede its queen, when the bees will 
perfect them just as they would one of the 
grafted cells we have been talking about; 
and by giving a batch of these prepared 
cell-cups twice a week we can often secure 
several hundred fine queens from this su- 
perseding colony before the queen fails en- 
tirely.’’ 

‘*T see. But suppose I did not have this 
superseding colony, what then could I do?’’ 

‘It has been known for some years that, 
where a part of the brood in any colony has 
the queen shut from it by using the queen- 
excluding metal to partition off a part of 
the hive, or by putting it over a strong 
‘colony, between the hives, where a two- 
story hive is used, the bees with this shut- 
off brood will work on the same plan they 
do when superseding a queen; and conse- 
quently hundreds and probably thousands 
of bee-keepers raise their queens by the 
cell-cup plan in this way, without being 
obliged to wait for supersedure of queens, 
swarming of colonies, or any other thing, 
only that there are plenty of nurse-bees, 
and brood for them to nurse, in the part 
not having the queen.”’ 

** Ah! that makes the whole thing plain.’’ 

**What plain? ’’ 

‘*An article written by Mr. A. C. Miller, 
and published in GLEANINGS for April 15th. 
I noticed he claimed that queens reared by 
this cell-cup plan were not proving as good 
as were those reared by the Alley plan, 
and he cited as proof that we had increas- 
ing reports of inferior queens, given in our 
bee-papers, during the past few years, or 
since the cell-cup plan had been exploited. 
Did you read that article? ’’ 

‘“*Yes. I noticed what Mr. Miller had to 
say in this matter; and my mind went back 
to the early eighties, when Mr. Alley’s 
book on queen-rearing came out. I have 
been a careful reader of our bee-papers, 
and have noted many things; and one of 
the things which I have noted is that, in 
proportion to those buying queens, there are 
not nearly so many reports of poor queens 
to-day as there were during the eighties. 
In other words, the reports of poor queens 
are little if any greater now than were such 
reports during the eighties, while the queen- 
traffic of to-day has reached gigantic pro- 
portions beside what it was then. This 
shows that the cell-cup plan has been a 
success beyond any thing previously known, 
does it not? ’’ 

**It would look that way, surely. But 
what do you think of the claim, that the av- 
erage manipulators use too old larvz? ’’ 

‘*I consider this an assertion without 
foundation; but were it so, that more are 
apt to use larve over two days old than un- 
der, his quotation from Mr. Cowan shows 
that there is no practical difference in the 
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food given any larva till it reaches an age 
exceeding three days. Then I never heard 
of any one using the cell-cup plan but who 
first took pains to know the age of the lar- 
ve they were using by observing their size 
four days after the eggs were laid; and, 
after having thus learned, it is no trick at 
all to tell a larva that is between the ages 
of 24 and 36 hours.’’ 

‘*What do you think of Mr. Alley’s quot- 
ed saying, that queens reared in upper sto- 
ries, except in the flush of the honey-fiow,’’ 
are as worthless as flies? ’’ 

‘* This I look upon as another assertion, 
without the slightest reason in fact to sup- 
port it. This assertion seems to almost 
stagger even Mr. Miller; for he says the 
‘why’ of it is ‘difficult to say.’ So far as 
I know, no one has ever advocated the cell- 
cup plan in upper stories at a time when 
nectar is not coming in from the field unless 
the bees are liberally fed; and by thus 
feeding, I know from an experience covering 
fifteen years, that just as good queens can 
be reared in this way during June, July, 
and August, as can be reared by any other 
plan, Alley’s not excepted. Mr. Alley’s 
plan of queen-rearing I know to be a good 
one, for I have used it quite largely, and 
one very much in advance of the plans used 
prior to 1883, when his book was first pub- 
lished; but the trying to belittle other plans, 
either by himself or Mr. Miller, adds noth- 
ing to the value of that plan.’’ 

‘* Does not Mr. Alley advocate replacing 
or superseding queens every two years?”’ 

‘*T could not say as to that; but many 
do; and under the old ways of rearing 
queens it was often expedient to do so. 
But since I adopted the cell-cup plan, the 
average good work of my queens is from 
three to four years, with an exceptional 
one doing good work the fifth year. The 
old saying was, ‘ The proof of the pudding 
is in the eating;’ and because the ‘eating,’ 
with queens reared by the cell-cup plan, 
has proven the best way with me of any is 
the reason I keep on ‘eating’ that way— 
otherwise I should change to something 
which gives me more pleasure while ‘eat- 
ing.’ And now, so that this conversation 
shall not be too long drawn out, here is Mr. 
Alley’s book, which I will gladly lend you, 
together with this one treating on the cell- 
cup plan. Take them both home with you, 
read them carefully, then put both into 
practical use; and the one which gives you 
the better results, all things considered, is 
the one for you to adopt in your apiary. 
Had Mr. Miller told us of his own experi- 
ence in the use of each plan, and wherein 
he had found the Alley plan the better, his 
article would have carried more weight 
with it. The best is what we should all 
strive for, regardless of who originated it. 

‘* But before you go let me say that the 
credit for the plan of transferring the ‘lar- 
va, cradle, and all,’ which Mr. Miller ac- 
cords to Mr. Pridgen, belongs to Willie 
Atchley, the Texas lad with whom it orig- 
inated.’’ 
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I OMITTED to state, in our last issue, that 
Rambler will keep the readers of GLEAN- 
INGS posted as to his present whereabouts 
and doings by means of ‘‘blackboards’’ 
that will be given from time to time. The 
second blackboard is given at the close of 
his article in this number. The first one 
was given on page 436 of our last issue. 





THE spring has been decidedly backward, 
in the Northern and Central States at least. 
But all nature seems to be trying to catch 
up. We have been having in our locality 
beautiful ‘‘corn weather,’’ which means 
hot weather, and frequent and copiousrains. 
All nature is putting on its gayest decora- 
tions; and the trees, fully leafed out, are 
now at their prettiest green. 





PERHAPS our readers have not observed 
that we have been giving eight extra pages 


throughout the entire year—sometimes six- 


teen. And perhaps they did know it, for 
we are getting encouraging letters, and our 
subscription-list is jumping up at a steady, 
healthy pace. To make our journal better, 


we hope our readers will tell what they 
like and what they do not like. 


PRIDGEN’S NEW BOOK ON QUEEN-REARING. 

SoME time ago, as our readers will re- 
member, I announced that W. H. Pridgen, 
of Creek, N. C., an expert queen-breeder, 
was about to write a book (the same to be 
published first in these columns), giving 
the latest methods of queen-rearing as de- 
veloped by him from the original Doolittle 
system. He sent in his introductory arti- 
cle; but after that was published he made 
some very important improvements by which 
it seemed necessary to defer the matter un- 
til he could test these improvements and 
thus place his very latest discoveries before 
the bee-keeping world. He has taken near- 
ly a year to develop and test his ideas, and 
the article by him in another column is the 
first one of the new series. Some of the 
matter will necessarily be elementary, and 
go over old ground, while much of it will 
be new and original. 


MORE ABOUT THE PEAR-BLIGHT SITUATION 
IN CALIFORNIA. 

I HAVE before me a copy of the Hanford 
Daily Sentinel of May 5, containing quite 
an extended report from Mr. Charles Down- 
ing, probably the most extensive pear-grow- 
er in the vicinity where pear-blight has 
made such fearful havoc in Central Cali- 
fornia. This report is to the effect that 
trees that were covered with mosquito-net- 
ting were almost entirely free from the 
blight, while those exposed to the visits of 
bees and other insects were badly blighted. 

It appears that the bee-men endeavored, 
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in good faith, to get all the bees out of the 
vicinity in order to make a test. But one 
lot of bees escaped attention, for it seems 
well nigh impossible to get every bee-owner 
to comply with agreements made by the As- 
sociation. It was these few bees, accord- 
ing to Mr. Downing, that scattered the 
blight in the other trees. If there is any 
thing in this, nothing can be accomplished 
unless every bee-keeper should move his 
bees away from the orchards while the trees 
are in bloom; and even then perhaps noth- 
ing will be accomplished unless all the wild 
bees and insects are taken care of. 

The situation in the pear-blight region is 
complicated, and there may be trouble ahead 
for the bee-keepers in that vicinity. There 
are thousands and thousands of colonies 
and carload after carload of honey produc- 
ed. Itis possible that the pear-blight might 
disappear of itself. If it does not, there is 
almost sure to be a clashing of interests, 
and the National Bee-keepers’ Association 
as well as the Central California State Bee- 
keepers’ Association may be asked to see 
that justice is done to the bee-keeper. 

There is a possibility (and this would not 
be at all strange) that the report offered by 
Mr. Downing is biased; for when a man’s 
pocketbook is hit so hard that he thinks 
ten thousand dollars has been taken out of 
it, he would naturally make the case against 
the bees as strong as possible. I have met 
personally the principal parties on both 
sides, and I believe in the main they are 
represented by fair men. If the fruit-men 
will not make unreasonable demands the 
bee-men will meet them half way. 
ANOTHER OFF YEAR FOR SOUTHERN CALI- 

FORNIA; PRICES FOR THE COMING YEAR. 


THE copious and refreshing showers which 
our friends in Southern California had 
some weeks ago did not have the expected 
effect on the honey flora. From ten to 
twenty inches of rain usually insures a 
honey crop; and Mr. Mendleson writes that 
he never knew a season before when the 
same amount of rain did not result in a fair 
yield of honey. Mr. G. W. Brodbeck says, 
in a recent letter, that his bees are getting 
some honey near the coast, but that the crop 
will be very light; and ‘‘from present re- 
ports, unless we have rain soon, which is 
not likely, Southern California will not 
produce fifty carloads of honey this sea- 
son.’’ Just contrast that with the inflation 
reports that went out a few weeks ago 
through the daily press, to the effect that 
this would be the greatest year on record 
for honey in California, and that there 
would be 500 carloads! 

From various letters that we have receiv- 
ed from the southern counties I am now 
convinced that this will be an off year, and 
that California will not cut much of a fig- 
ure in the Eastern markets. There will 
be some honey, of course; but it will make 
no great flurry, and therefore prices all 
through the United States ought to be and 
will be reasonably firm. 
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There are some other reports from the 
East, that indicate that the season has 
been very backward. It has been very 
much so in this locality. It has been cold 
and chilly. Brood-rearing has been held 
in check, and the bees are ‘‘ snappy.’’ Mr. 
Doolittle says the season has been very dis- 
couraging in his locality; and so, taking it 
all in all, there ought to be a general ton- 
ing of prices, east as well as west. 

I hope the buyers will not get the idea 
that I am telling all this rigmarole to stiff- 
en the market for the benefit of our sub- 
scribers. No, gentlemen, I am telling you 


the exact facts as they come to us. 


THE VALUE OF DOUBLE-DECKERS FOR HON- 
EY PRODUCTION IN POOR LOCALITIES. 


7 SomE two or three years ago, as our read- 
ers will remember, I spoke of the fact that 
at our out-yard the two-story eight-frame 
hives, if properly handled, would yield 
more honey, even in proportion to the num- 
ber of bees, than a one-story eight-frame 
hive. Some of the veterans at the time 
seemed to question the correctness of this. 
I have had some reports from various bee- 
keepers who have tried it, and they speak 
favorably of it. I have just received a let- 
ter from one of the most extensive bee-keep- 
ers in California, Geo. W. Brodbeck, at 
Los Angeles. Under date of May 10, he 
says the crop will be light in Southern Cal- 
ifornia unless there is rain soon. Then he 
adds, ‘‘ By the way, friend Ernest, if you 
could see my 150 double-deckers this year, 
and the way they are storing honey (I was 
up there last week) at the beginning of the 
honey-flow, when others in the immediate 
vicinity were feeding, you would hurrah 
for the double-deckers.’’ Italicsmine. The 
only point I wish to make at this time is 
that some of our best honey-producers I do 
not believe realize the importance of strong 
colonies, and a heavy force of bees ready 
to go into the field at the opening of the 
honey-fiow, especially if the season or the 
locality is poor, and I do not believe that 
one with an ordinary eight-frame brood- 
nest can rear all the bees or brood thata 
good queen is capable of supplying. As I 
have before said, there should be brood in 
both upper and lower stories of the double- 
deckers: then at the beginning of the honey- 
flow the bees should be crowded down into 
one story, putting on a shallow story with 
extracting-frames at first. After they get 
well started in these, take them off and put 
on a super of sections containg full sheets 
of foundation. Mr. Wardell says that our 
12-frame Langstroth hives and 10-frame 
Jumbo have each powerful colonies. 

I do not advocate large hives or double- 
deckers for all localities; but if any brother 
bee-keeper is in a place where he does not 
succeed in getting honey, let him try it. 





A CLEAR CASE OF POISONING. 
Diep, May 18, 1902, by poison adminis- 
tered by some unknown hand, our red-clo- 
ser queen, the breeder whose bees during 
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the last three or four years made such a 
record on red clover. She was in her fifth 
year at the time of her death; and al- 
though we kept her down by taking brood 
from her for rearing queens, her colony this 
spring was one of the most prosperous in 
the whole apiary. Atthe time of her death 
her bees were making a good showing dur- 
ing fruit-bloom. Ay, there’s the rub. That 
explains her premature demise. Some 
neighbor within bee-flight, I do not know 
who he was, sprayed his trees, probably, 
while in bloom. Perhaps he had bought 
one of Stahl’s outfits and followed his di- 
rections. The facts are these: We have 
been finding young brood dying in many of 
our hives, and in not a few instances queens 
dead at the entrance, just as we have found 
them before during spraying time; and our 
old faithful red-clover mother, from whom 
we have been rearing more queens than 
from any other breeder we ever had, was 
one of the ill-fated. If her bees had been 
less active she would have been alive to- 
day. But, no: if there was any nectar to 
be had they were out bright and early, at 
it first, last, and all the time; and when- 
ever we wanted to get an idea whether 
there was any or not, all we had to do was 
to go and take a peep at Mrs. Red Clover’s 
combs. As a rule they would bulge days 
and days before a similar condition could 
be found in other hives of equal strength. 
But, very fortunately, anticipating that she 
might die of old age we had reserved some 
of her select daughters that last summer 
gave a fine showing; for blood will tell, 
even if their mother might be called a /reak. 
But it is a fact, nevertheless, that, if we 
could restore this queen and put her back 
to a year old, $200 would not buy her. 

But there is no use now in crying over 
spilled milk. Butit will not be our fault if 
Ohio does not have an anti-spraying law 
two years hence. The legislature that just 
adjourned was so overwhelmed with a mul- 
tiplicity of bills that we saw at the very 
start it was almost useless to try to get any 
thing through. But we will endeavor to 
have a bill drafted this time against spray- 
ing in full bloom, and have it ‘‘ thrown 
into the hopper ’’ at the very beginning of 
the ‘‘ grind,’’ two years hence. 


THE BIG CONVENTION AT DENVER. 
THE Colorado State Bee-keepers’ Associ- 
ation is making plans on an extensive scale 
to entertain the National Bee-keepers’ As- 
sociation at Denver. Among other things 
they will give a complimentary banquet to 
the members of the National Association 
from other States, and a ‘‘seeing Denver ’’ 
trolley ride to all the attractive places in 
the city. The local bee-keepers say they 
expect to spread themselves in such a way 
as to make the visiting bee-keepers proud 
of having attended the Denver meeting. 
The Governor, the Mayor of Denver, and 
the Secretary of the Denver Chamber of 
Commerce, will interest themselves in mak- 
ing the meeting a success. More anon. 
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PRODUCING EXTRACTED HONEY. 





The Use and Non-use of Foundation ; Experiments 
in Wiring Frames; do Bees Prefer Natural Comb 
to that Built off from Foundation, for Storage 
Purposes ? Prevention of Swarming during Ex- 
tracting ; Useless Consumers; some Interesting 
Observations by a Practical Man. 


BY C. DAVENPORT. 


Last season I changed the fixtures of part 
of my colonies, and ran them for extracted 
honey, and secured a little over 9000 1bs. of 
our product in the liquid form. This was 
all sold in my home market at a fair price. 
By ‘‘ home market ’’ I mean the surround- 
ing towns and cities that I am able to reach 
by team. The larger part was sold ina 
jobbing way to grocers. Not having nearly 
enough drawn combs to supply this in- 
creased force that was to be run for ex- 
tracted honey, I purchased 100 lbs. of your 
Weed medium brood foundation, part of 
which was put in wired frames; but, so far 
as stretching or sagging was concerned, 
the wires were entirely unnecessary — that 
is, with established colonies—for I used un- 
wired frames containing full sheets in al- 
most all sortsof ways. With some colonies 
the upper story was filled with partly 
drawn comb and part foundation. With 
others the upper story was filled with 
frames, all of which had full sheets unwir- 
ed. In other cases part of the brood-combs 
were removed tothe upper story, and frames 
containing full sheets put in their place; 
and in no instance was there any trace of 
stretching that I could observe or find by 
careful measurement. But if full sheets 
unwired were given to swarms, the condi- 
tions would be somewhat different from any 
thing I tried, and in this case there might 
be some sagging... I believe, though, it pays 
to have extracting-combs well wired, for I 
found that, on hot days, these new unwired 
combs had to be handled with great care 
when extracting, while it seemed to be a 
hard matter to break a comb out of a frame 
that was properly wired. 

I tried a number of different ways of 
Wiring, but I believe that four horizontal 
Wires are superior to any other plan that I 
have seen advocated. But when wiring in 
this way we are told not to draw the wires 
too tight or the foundation will buckle. I 
heeded this at first, but kept trying them 
tighter, and found there was no trace of 
buckling with the wires drawn as tight as 
possible. It might, of course, be different 
with other kinds or grades of foundation. 
But I can not say from experience, for, al- 
though I am one of the few who depend on 
bees alone for a living, I have previously 
had but a limited experience with full 
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sheets in brood-frames, for I have produced 
comb honey principally, and in my locality 
there is no question that more surplus can 
be secured when swarms are hived on 
frames containing only small starters. 

I found last season one curious matter in 
regard to these new extracting-combs drawn 
out from full sheets. For instance, in the 
upper stories, where frames containing full 
sheets were alternated with frames of drawn 
comb, the bees, as might be expected, filled 
and bulged out these ready-built natural 
combs before drawing out the foundation. 
They seemed loath to draw it out in the up- 
per story, though they took hold of it readi- 
ly enough, and soon drew or built beauti- 
ful comb from it when it was placed in the 
brood-chamber, and a good deal of it was 
finally put in and drawn out, or at least 
well started, in the brood-nest. 

I used queen-excluding zinc between the 
lower and upper stories; and I will say 
here that, by carefully conducted experi- 
ments in previous years, I found that I 
could, on an average, secure at least one- 
third more surplus when the queen is con- 
fined to eight or ten frames below than 
when she had the range of two or more sto- 
ries. This may be far from being the case 
in the majority of localities; but there is no 
doubt about the matter here. The princi- 
pal reason for this is the great horde of 
useless bees that are reared out of season 
to be producers but which must, instead, be 
consumers. 

There has been a good deal of fun and 
ridicule made by some in regard to ‘‘ use- 
less consumers;’’ but if these same parties 
were set down in my locality, and obliged 
to make a living from bees alone, they 
would change their practice or else starve 
to death. It would not be difficult for me 
to run a yard so that these useless consum- 
ers would consume all the surplus that 
might otherwise be secured. In fact, some 
farmers around here who keep a few colo- 
nies run them on this plan. One who lives 
less than a mile from me keeps from ten to 
thirty colonies, and usually does not secure 
enough surplus for his own use, some sea- 
sons, when I have had a faircrop. He has 
not had a pound of surplus unless he ‘‘took 
up’’ some colonies in the fall. Now, for all 
I know it may be natural for even strong 
colonies to hesitate or seem to dislike to 
build comb from full sheets in the upper 
stories. But what I regard as curious in 
regard to the matter is the fact that, after 
the combs had been drawn out, filled, and 
extracted, the bees seemed still to have an 
aversion or dislike for them. If the upper 
story contained part of these new and part 
natural combs, the latter would be filled 
and bulged out again before any thing was 
stored in the others, and this without re- 
gard to the position the frames occupied. 
In some instances I put only two natural 
combs in an upper story, and, though plac- 
ed on the outside, they would always be 
filled first, and this continued all through 
the season after some of the new combs had 
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been extracted from three or four times. 
But the queens seemed to prefer this foun- 
dation comb to lay in. They would, in al- 
most all cases, have it filled with eggs as 
soon as it was built, and some of them were 
so keen to get brood started on it that they 
could not wait until the cells were fully 
drawn out before laying in them. This 
was a great objection, I found, to having it 
drawn out below. It made too much room 
above, occupied with brood. But these new 
combs, filled solid with brood, were a pret- 
ty sight, and they were a fine sight, too, 
when filled and capped solid full of white 
honey. The pleasure of seeing and han- 
dling these might be classed as one of the 
things we would not sell for money, even if 
we could. 

I expected that, when part or nearly all 
the brood-combs were removed to the upper 
story, and frames containing full sheets put 
in their place, it would have a great ten- 
dency to check swarming, especially if done 
before the swarming fever was acquired; 
but I found that here it had no effect what- 
ever to stop or even hold it back. On the 
other hand, I believe that, in some cases, 
it induced swarming that would not have 
occurred otherwise; for in some instances 
queen-cells were at once started in the up- 
per story; and as soon as one of these was 
sealed a swarm issued, whether they had 
cells below or not. Usually, though, with 
strong colonies, as soon as part of the 
brood-combs were placed above, cells were 
started both above and below. 

With a number of colonies I removed all 
the brood to the upper story, and filled the 
lower story with frames containing full 
sheets; and every colony so treated swarm- 
ed. Five of these colonies were in ten- 
frame hives that I bought a year ago, and 
one was in a twelve-frame hive. Two of 
these colonies swarmed before any cells in 
the upper stories were sealed, and no signs 
of cells below. 

Some claim that a swarm will never is- 
sue with cells in the upper story when 
there is a queen-excluder between the two 
stories unless they have also started cells 
below. But I am absolutely certain that 
three of my colonies did last season, and I 
feel morally sure that five or six more did. 

A method that did in all cases prevent 
strong colonies from swarming, whether 
they had contracted the swarming fever or 
not, was to remove all the brood, give emp- 
ty frames below, and use either drawn 
comb or full sheets in the upper story; and 
when this was done the bees drew out the 
foundation more readily than they did when 
there was brood below, probably because 
they had no intention of swarming, and 
this method gave us the largest amount of 
surplus of any plan I tried. But almost all 
the colonies so treated built a large amount 
of drone comb below. 

Southern Minnesota. 


{I have personally tried a good many 


different ways of wiring. I have used the 
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perpendicular and the horizontal plan, 
wires close together and wires far apart, 
wires coarse and wires fine. After testing, 
on a large scale, all the different methods, 
I came to the conclusion that, with medium 
or light brood foundation, four horizontal 
wires give the best results, all things con- 
sidered. But in the use of very light foun- 
dation for brood purposes, perpendicular 
wires about 36 gauge and two inches apart 
gave better results. I believe the time will 
come when manufacturers will put out an 
extra-light weight of wax with the wires 
already incorporated in it, and so arranged 
as to hang horizontally when the founda- 
tion is inthe frame. But at the present 
time the makers are not able to incorporate 
the wires into such thin sheets without mak- 
ing them cost a great deal more per square 
foot than the ordinary light brood foundation. 

This question of useless consumers is al- 
most entirely a matter of locality. Where 
the honey-flow continues on through pret- 
ty much all the summer, and especially 
where there is a late summer or fall flow, 
those ‘‘ useless consumers ’’ come to be use- 
ful producers. But in most localities in the 
northern part of the United States, in a 
broad belt-line running from Wisconsin and 
Illinois through southern Canada to New 
York and Pennsylvania, it is a waste of 
honey and a waste of energy to raise very 
many bees during the midst of the honey- 
flow, to be useless consumers, as you say, 
when the honey-flow is over. In the terri- 
tory named, it is necessary to have large 
quantities of brood reared from the first of 
April till the first of June in order to have 
producers of the right age when the main 
crop from basswood and clover comes on. 
In many localities in the South, in Texas, 
Arizona, in some parts of California, Col- 
orado, Utah, and Idaho, the conditions are 
different. Brood-rearing in such localities 
may continue to good advantage throughout 
almost the entire season. 

It is, therefore, necessary that every bee- 
keeper should study carefully his locality. 
If his neighbor is getting honey and he is 
not, there is something he can learn from 
that neighbor—no doubt about that. Your 
own neighbor, for example, if he had stud- 
ied his own locality as carefully as you, 
or if he would copy your methods, would 
be able to get crops where he now fails. 

It is a little curious that your bees should 
apparently show a preference for natural- 
built combs over those built from founda- 
tion for the storage of honey. It is not at 
all strange that the queen should prefer 
foundation comb. Ican readily understand 
that ; but I can’t see why the bees should 
prefer to store in all natural comb. As all 
our combs for years have been built off from 
foundation,. we are not now in a position 
to see whether they would really show a 
preference, and I should be glad to hear 
from some of our subscribers who are able 
to give us some facts along these lines. Let 
us have the truth, even if it is ‘‘unhealthy’”’ 
for us foundation-makers. 
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My method of checking swarms when 
running for bees by the bushel, especially 
at out-yards, where we have no one to watch 
them, has been to put on an upper story ; 
but before doing soI take out half the brood- 
combs from the brood-nest, and put them 
in the upper story. Then I put in one 
frame of foundation, then one frame of 
brood, alternating all through the upper 
and lower story. In our locality I never 
knew such procedure to fail to keep off the 
swarming impulse, even during the height 
of the honey- flow; but I have observed that, 
when I put all the foundation in the brood- 
nest or upper story, and combs and _ brood 
in the other compartment, swarming would 
result. So far our experience is the same 
as yours. My theory is that the bees 
realize the necessity of bridging the two 
brood-combs with another comb of brood. 
The natural economy of the hive seems to 
abhor a space between two combs of brood. 
A frame of foundation that stands in be- 
tween is speedily drawn out; the queen 
finds it and deposits eggs. The effect of 
this is to get a large amount of brood and 
bees. The honey, when it did come in, was 
converted into brood, and that was what we 
wanted when we were selling bees by the 
colony and nucleus. When I want honey, a 
month before the swarming season I spread 
the brood as I have suggested, and, just be- 
fore the honey-flow comes on, crowd all the 
brood as far as possible into one brood-nest 
and then put on a super of empty extract- 
ing-combs. After the bees have got nicely 
started to storing, I replace this with a su- 
per or two of sections containing full sheets 
of foundation. Such procedure with wide 
entrances and plenty of room has enabled 
us to keep swarming down to a minimum. 
—EpD. } 


QUEEN-REARING. 





Preparing Bees to Accept Cups; Two Methods; the 
Importance of the Prompt Acceptance of 
Prepared Cups. 


BY W. H. PRIDGEN. 


One of the most difficult tasks for the 
average beginner is the grafting of cups, 
preparing Alley strips, or making transfers 
of larve in a manner that is acceptable to 
the bees, regardless of the method employ- 
ed, unless a more intense desire for a queen 
is brought to bear than exists under the 
swarming impulse, or any of the arrange- 
ments usually employed for the best results 
in cell-building. 

While some become sufficiently expert in 
imitating natural queen-cups, to be reason- 
bly successful in having them accepted un- 
der such conditions, a large majority con- 
sider themselves amply repaid for the ex- 
tra trouble or labor, in both quantity and 
quality of the resulting cells, to adopt some 
plan for overcoming the reluctance on the 
part of the bees in receiving promptly the 
larve given. 
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One of the essentials in the production of 
first-class queens is the prompt acceptance 
of the larve. Tf it is ever neglected to the 
extent that it is not floating in liquid food 
during the early stages of development, it 
mever recovers from the check in growth 
thus caused, and almost invariably-regults* 
in a dwar} or otherwise defective queen. 


THE QUEENLESS AND BROODLESS METHOD 
OF ACCEPTING CELL-CUPS IN A CON- 
FINED BROOD-CHAMBER. 

Realizing this fact, it is the practice of 
many to make a colony queenless, and, a 
day or two later, take from them all the 


brood, and immediately prepare the cups Of 


and give them to the queenless - bees 
This insures the prompt acceptance Of-cells 
however crudely prepared by beginners; 
but it is slower and less certain than when 
the bees are deprived of their queen and 
all unsealed brood at one and the same op- 
eration. 

When this is done, intense excitement runs 
high in a very short time, because the loss 
of the queen is at once realized by all; and 
those preparing food for thousands of larvz 
no longer have them to feed. They at once 
find themselves hopelessly queenless, and 
become almost frantic in mourning their 
loss. 

When placed in this condition they will 
desert their hive and unite with other colo- 
nies, if there are any near them, unless 
they be confined, which can be done with 
equally good results, if not better. 

The illustrations herewith show a conven- 
ient hive-cover and ventilator; and it should 
be remembered that it will not do to confine 
them without ample ventilation, as their 
restlessness increases the temperature of 
the cluster, and soon leads to suffocation 
without it. 


THE HIVE-VENTILATOR. 


The hive-ventilator is a square frame 
with the end-boards wider than the sides, 
so when placed on the ground or a flat sur- 
face the air can pass under it. On this 
frame is tacked wire cloth with %-in. strips 
above to form a bee-space between the bot- 
tom-bars of the brood-frames and the wire 
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screen. By removing one of the end strips 
we should have a hive-bottom with the bot- 
tom made of wire cloth instead of a board, 
with the entrance at one end as usual; but 
as it is designed for confining bees for the 
purpose of accepting cups or to carry them 
from one location to another, and at the 
same time afford ample ventilation, the pic- 
ture very plainly shows how it should be 
constructed. 

As will be made plain further on, the hive 
of queenless bees is placed on this ventila- 
tor from above; a queen-excluder, with a 
laying queen, below; or a hive is provided 
with combs containing honey, a little water 
and pollen, or pollen and sugar syrup, when 
no combs containing honey are at hand, 








y 





HIVE-COVER AS MADE FOR THE 
OF PREPARED CELLS. 


THE 


and the bees brushed or shaken into it 
from combs containing brood in all stages; 
and the hive-cover, especially arranged for 
this purpose, is at once adjusted, so that 
not a bee can escape. 

By getting light and ventilation from the 
bottom, their efforts to escape are in that 
direction, and there is not the immediate 
rush outward by the bees when an opening 
is made at the top of the hive that there 
would be if the hive were ventilated at the 
top instead of at the bottom. 

The cover is made with slots or spaces 
through which to insert the cell-frame, and 
they should be arranged the right distance 
apart for the slats or bars dividing them to 
cover exactly one or two brood-frames ac- 
cording to the wishes of the operator. 

In arranging thecombs in the hive, enough 
are left out to form the number of spaces 
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immediately under the openings in the cov- 
er for the insertion of the desired number 
of batches of cups. Each space is provid- 
ed with a cover or stopper. These stoppers 
are removed one at a time to insert the cell- 
frame, and are immediately readjusted so 
as to prevent the escape of a great many 
bees. As a stopper is raised, a few gentle 
puffs of smoke will turn the bees downward, 
and the number that escape will do no harm 
so far as the work of accepting the cups is 
concerned, or the commotion caused by the 
return of the few that do escape to the hive 
whence they came. 

There is a cell-frame shown under the 
cover, to give an idea of its adjustment be- 
tween the combs. A shade-board or an ad- 
ditional cover should 
be placed over the 
whole, to protect it 
from sun or rain, 
and make it more 
comfortable for the 
bees. 

Since making the 
fact known that con- 
fined bees on combs 
were used here to in- 
sure the prompt ac- 
ceptance of cups, by 
at first simply using 
an oilcloth and ordi- 
nary cover over the 
frames, the idea has 
grown in popularity 
until a number have 
devised plans for ad- 
justing the cell-bars 
over the slots in the 
cover, and withdraw- 
ing the slides to ad- 
mit the bees to the 
cups, and thus over- 
come the escape of 
any bees whatever. 
Mr. H. E. Hill, edit- 
or of the American 
Bee-Keeper, was the 
first to accomplish 
this freak by the use 
of a U-shaped tin slide resting in the slot 
over which the cell-bar is placed, and then 
the tin slide withdrawn endwise, which is 
very nice and convenient; but changes, im- 
prevements, and short cuts are following 
each other in rapid succession, and a bet- 
ter arrangement for accomplishing the same 
results by more simple manipulations will 
soon follow. 

As stated above, a hive provided with 
combs containing honey, pollen, and a little 
water (enough being omitted to leave spaces 
for the number of frames of prepared cups 
to be given, as the latter should be alter- 
nated between the combs) placed on the ven- 
tilating-hive bottom is ready for bees from 
any normal colony. After finding the 
queen and setting the frame she is on to 
one side, so as to be sure of not taking her 
with the bees, simply shake the bees from 
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four or five combs into the ventilated hive; 
put on the cover, and in four to six hours 
these confined bees will accept and prop- 
erly shape one to three batches of cups, the 
number accepted depending on the force of 
bees. 

After they begin to reconcile themselves 
to their queenless condition the less inclin- 
ed they are to accept a large number, or 
abundantly nurse those accepted, and hence 
we need to give the prepared cups while 
the excitement is at its height. 

Another consideration is, that more will 
be accepted and sufficiently nursed for a 
few hours than will receive attention later 
on. Therefore the bees, to accept them, 
should be prepared about nine or ten o’clock 
in the morning; the prepared cups, give 
about one or two o’clock, and then transfer 
to the cell-building colonies late in the aft- 
ernoon of the same day. 

As above described, it will be noticed 
that this hive-cover is especially prepared 
for this purpose, the spaces between the 
combs for the reception of the frames in 
which arethe prepared cups, being arranged 
directly under the openings or slots covered 
by the narrow strips or stoppers. One of 
these is removed at a time, the bees gently 
smoked down, and the frame containing the 
prepared cups inserted, the operation to be 
repeated until the desired number be given, 
and thus prevent the escape of a great many 
bees. Of course, this work should be done 
as rapidly as possible consistent with de- 
liberation and gentleness, and each open- 
ing covered as soon as the cups are inserted. 

In this way one, two, or three batches of 
cups may be given to the same bees, and, 
late in the evening, be transferred, with ad- 
hering bees, to the colonies prepared for 
cell-building, and then remove the hive from 
the wire-screen hive-bottom, or ventilator, 
and place it over the hive whence the bees 
came. 

Such a swarm as described may be drawn 
from a number of colonies, provided care is 
exercised in not getting a queen with them, 
or they may be shaken from combs above 
excluders with laying queens below, and 
especially if said combs contain brood. 

When this is done, the bees, after the 
work of accepting the cups is over, can be 
disposed of by placing them over any hive 
desirable, with safety to the reigning queen. 


UPPER STORIES FOR THE ACCEPTING AND 
REARING OF PREPARED CELL-CUPS. 


The foregoing is for use in cases of haste 
or emergency; but a much less laborious 
plan to accomplish the same end is in pre- 
paring a hive as is the case when cells are 
built above an excluder with a laying queen 
below; for, by the use of queen-excluding 
zinc, nearly all the operations in queen- 
rearing can be accomplished without, hav- 
ing to find a queen. To get a colony in 
readiness to accept cups, simply shake the 
bees from enough combs of brood to fill a 
hive, and place it over a populous colony 
with only a queen-excluder between, with 
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a laying queen below, as has been so often 
described for cell-building. These combs 
of brood are drawn from any colony or col- 
onies in the apiary, and replaced by frames 
filled with foundation or empty combs. The 
bees are simply shaken and brushed from 
them without having to find the queen or 
queens. 

The bees in the bottom story over which 
they are placed will at once take possession, 
and, as soon as the brood is all sealed in 
this top story, it can be placed on the ven- 
tilator and the combs thoroughly examined 
for queen-cells. Better shake the bees from 
them, to be sure none are overlooked; and, 
besides, this shaking process and rough 
handling tends to hasten matters, as a 
search for the queen immediately follows. 
Remove all cells, and place the slotted cov- 
er on, enough combs having been removed 
to leave spaces for the reception of the cups. 
While it is not essential that bees be brood- 
less to accept cups, provided there be no 
unsealed brood present, it may be necessa- 
ry for them to be prepared a few hours 
longer before giving the cups, and the prep- 
aration of the bees can be done the evening 
before, or earlier in the day than recom- 
mended in the first case, with the other ma- 
nipulations to follow at the time given. 

As soon as the accepted cups are given to 
the cell-builders the hive of queenless bees 
used over the ventilator can again be placed 
over the same colony as before, with the ex- 
cluder between, and the operation repeated 
as often as desirable. 

To keep this colony in a condition for con- 
tinuous work as cup-accepters, it is neces- 
sary to fill another body with combs of 
brood as before, and place it on the exclud- 
er with the first one above it, until the 
brood is all sealed in the second lot of combs. 
After this is done, and before the brood in 
the second lot is sealed, the bees should be 
shaken from two or three of the second lot 
of combs into the one placed on the ventila- 
tor, to start the necessary excitement in it, 
when the latter is set off to make ready for 
the acceptance of cups. By the time the 
brood in the second set is sealed, the bees 
will have emerged from the first set, and 
the latter can be disposed of, the queen-cells 
removed from the second set as recommend- 
ed, with the first, the second used over the 
ventilator, and another set placed under it 
for the brood to become sealed. Thus man- 
aged, the same hive can be used the season 
through, and the combs and adhering bees, 
whenever a set is removed as above describ- 
ed, can be used in forming nuclei. 

The idea is to use bees for accepting cups 
that were only a few hours previously de- 
prived of unsealed brood and queen, either 
by taking them from the queen and brood 
or the brood and queen from them and thus 
have them in a condition to accept larvz at 
once, in a hole in a block, or wherever 
found, regardless of the crudeness of the 
transfer or preparation. 

Creek, N. C. 

[See Editorials.—Eb. ] 
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THE STINGLESS BEES OF CENTRAL AMERICA. 


An Interesting Description ; their Habits, their Hon- 
ey, and their Combs ; Sealed Brood Eaten 
by the Natives as a Delicacy. 
BY H. N. CROSS, M. D. 

It is some years since I was in Central 
America, but I suppose the bees there have 
not changed their habits to any great ex- 
tent. My first experience with them was 
while spending a vacation on the ‘‘ Finca 
Playa Grande,’’ in Guatemala, where I 
was annoyed almost beyond endurance by 
the smallest variety alighting on my hands, 
neck, and face, drinking up the moisture of 
perspiration. The temperature there near. 
the coast in December is about 105 to 110, 
often going away up, even in the shade of 
the forests, and perspiration is quite ac- 
tive. 

These bees are smaller than house-flies, 
and continually buzzed about us in clouds. 
They have no stings, have a greenish ap- 
pearance, but, when closely examined, they 
showed spots of reddish brown on the abdo- 
men, with greenish down on the thorax. 
Their tongues, I remember distinctly, were 
very long in proportion to the insect—some- 
what similar to the bumble-bee. 

They make their nests in crevices in dead 
wood, rocks, bark, or dirt, but never rear 
large colonies, being content with an un- 
limited amount of swarming. In some lo- 
calities these little colonies are exceeding- 
ly numerous, the little bits of comb in the 
clefts of trees being plainly seen if looked 
for, the bees being in countless millions. 
Their comb is in little thin sheets, leaf- 
shaped, probably ,°; inch in thickness, very 
delicate, and beautiful to look upon. Hon- 
ey is stored in this in quantities only suffi- 
cient for their immediate needs, as they 
seem to think the continuous summer a 
guarantee that no surplus is necessary. 

The so-called ‘‘ wild bee’’ of Central 
America is somewhat larger than a com- 
mon house-fly, perhaps half the size of our 
honey-bees. They are brownish, with gold- 
en markings in stripes across the abdomen; 
have no stings, and enjoy a peculiar squat- 
ty look as if their legs were too short for 
them. When chopping at a bee-tree they 
go almost frantic, flying into the chopper’s 
mouth, ears, eyes, and nose, into all open- 
ings of his clothing (which is exceedingly 
scanty), making it almost impossible to 
work. And, by the way, these ‘‘ bee-trees’’ 
are almost always down already, as in the 
clearings for cultivation it takes two or 
three years to get rid of the wood. Inthe 
forests, if there are any nests they are in- 
variably so high up that nobody ever finds 
them. 

These nests are always divided into two 
apartments—one for brood and one for sur- 
plus. The brood is in comb perhaps 5% in. 
thick, and is built from the szdes of the hol- 
low, springing out, layer after layer, till 
the cavity is filled from the middle to the 
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bottom. These cavities are never larger 
than would hold a quart, and are general- 
ly spindle-shaped, as though the bees had 
done a great deal of the work themselves, 
and had made it of a standard design. 

The upper half of the cavity is filled with 
surplus, and here is where the most pecul- 
iar part of their habits occurs. Instead of 
being stored in comb, the honey is put in 
large wax globules or capsules, of a size 
equal to the average pecan-nut, and about 
the same shape. The walls of these cap- 
sules are about as thick as ordinary card- 
board. If the tree is opened nicely, these 
globules look about like a heap of nuts or 
marbles, some of creamy, others of brownish 
color, and all shades between. The bees 
do not seem to fill the interstices between 
the globules with honey, using them for 
passageways when putting in and taking 
out the honey. 

I never saw any honey lighter in color 
than molasses (New Orleans type), and it 
has a rank taste as if a good deal of pollen 
had been mixed in with it. 

The natives do not seem to care much for 
the honey, but cut out combs of brood and 
bite into them as a small boy would into a 
slice of bread and jam. To see them with 
the mashed-brood juices running down from 
the corners of their mouths is not a pleas- 
ant sight. 

There are several other sizes of honey- 
gathering insects in our tropical countries, 
but the above were the only ones I had the 
pleasure of examining closely. Probably 
the last described could be ‘‘ domesticat- 
ed,’’ and encouraged to build their nests in 
boxes; but it is very doubtful whether they 
would store their surplus in comb as our 
bees do. 

I am sorry I could not send you. photo- 
graphs of the above; but at the time I was 
there I had no Camera, so the description 
will have to do. However, the black and 
gold bumble-bees here do very curious work 
in old wood, and I can photograph some of 
it if you wish. 

Livermore, Cal., Apr. 14. 


[Some years ago we obtained a colony of 
stingless bees from the South. They pro- 
duced globules of honey such as are here 
described, that were very beautiful. If it 
were possible to bring these bees under do- 
mestication in the North to such an extent 
that they would pile up a lot of these glob- 
ules of beautiful honey, I imagine we might 
sell such globules for a cent apiece, thus 
getting an enormous price per pound for the 
honey. Perhaps our friends in Texas and 
other parts of the South, where honey is 
light-colored and of good quality, could 
manage to bring these bees under cultiva- 
tion; then if they can get some of these 
beautiful mouthfuls of honey I will see that 
they get a good market price for them. If 
we advertise them as stingless-bee honey, 
and show them up as so many beautiful 
chunks of confectionery, I will guarantee 
that they will sell.—Eb. ] 
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The Ravages of War meee ei ’ 
RAMBLE 203. 


In a Native Cuban Apiary. 


BY RAMBLER. 


From my observations on the west end of 
the island of Cuba I would say that bee- 
keeping according to the native plan is dis- 
appearing. While there are several such 
apiaries we hear that this one or that one 
is being transferred to up-to-date hives, 
and will be managed according to up-to- 
date methods. 

Near the seaport town of Mariel is a large 
apiary worked according to the old Cuban 
plan, and in this Ramble I propose to take 
you through it and show you how they man- 
age. This apiary is nicely located in the 
shade of a variety of tropical trees, and 
numbers nearly 400 colonies. It was im- 
possible to get a general view of the api- 


ary; but I photoed enough of it to give you 
an idea of the style of hives in use. 
These hives are about 40 inches in length, 


and eight or ten inches square. With the 
advent of saw-mills and cheap lumber it 
seems that the natives now prefer the board 
hive. But the hive shown in the foreground 
is the original Cuban hive, and is in exclu- 
sive use in some Cuban apiaries. This log 
hive is made by sawing the royal palm into 
sections and cutting out the center, which 
is a tough pith. You will observe the man- 
ner of mounting these hives horizontally 
upon the rude supports. A board is tacked 
over one end, making that the rear, while 
the other is left wide open. 

The bees are allowed to have their own 
way about filling the hive; and, having fill- 
ed it to the rear and front in a workman- 
like manner, the stronger colonies overflow 
as Shown in the annexed view. At the time of 
my visit the proprietor had commenced tak- 
ing the honey, and all of the upper rows of 
hives had been robbed. It is a very simple 
operation to rob a hive. The owner ap- 
proaches a hive much as we do with smok- 
er in hand; and if not a modern smoker it 
is something like a stew-pan arrangement ; 
or (as Cubans all smoke) the ever-present 
cigar may be used. 

After the bees are driven back, a thin 
knife with a hooked point is inserted, and 
i comb cut out and dropped into a broad 

hallow copper—well, I will call it a kettle. 
wo or more of these are used; and when 
ne is filled it is taken to the palm honey- 
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house for further treatment, while 
the man with the knife fills the 
other kettles. The board on the 
rear end of the hive is taken off 
and the honey is cut from both 
ends of the hive, or until the work- 
er brood is exposed. Although I 
was not a witness to it, I am in- 
formed that drone brood is also 
cut out and dropped into the dish 
with the honey. 
In the honey-cabin the honey- 
comb in the round-bottomed kettle 
is thoroughly pulverized with a 
large wooden pestle or pounder. From the 
kettle the mashed honey is emptied into 
willow baskets of much the same shape as 
the kettles—broad and shallow. 

Upon one side of the palm cabin is a huge 
trough ten or twelve feet long. This. too, 
is made from the royal palm, and some- 
times is of such size as to hold several bar- 
rels of honey. The baskets with mashed 
honey-combs are placed over the trough and 
left to drain. I supposed these baskets 
would have to drain for a iong time, but 
was informed that the combs, being so thor- 
oughly pulverized and warm, the honey 
would drain out in half an hour, and the 
refuse then dumped into an open barrel or 
into another palm-tree trough, where it 
could be solidly packed against the day of 
rendering into beeswax, which operation is 
performed in larger kettles, according to 
the boiling process, and under some ad join- 
ing tree. 

When the trough is filled with honey it is 
drawn off into the large bocoy outside the 
building. 

As the reader will note, the wax is of 
equal importance with the honey; and some- 
times these Cuban bee-keepers with their 
crude methods receive quite as much profit 
from their bees as will an adjoining bee- 
keeper using all up-to-date appliances. 

I am informed that the comparative yield 
of honey and wax with the native method 
is in the proportion of 1 1b. of wax to 12 of 
honey. According to present prices, 30 cts. 
for wax, 34 per gallon for honey, there is 
not much choice. I have been informed 
that, at a time not so very remote, the honey 
was thrown away as a waste product, and 
it is safe to say that in some remote por- 
tions of the island to-day it would hardly 
pay to transport the honey through the jun- 
gles to market; while the beeswax, being 
more valuable and compact, could be trans- 
ported with profit. 

When we compare up-to-date bee-keeping 
with the native method we find the latter 
simplicity itself. The methods are socrude 
and appliances so few that there is not much 
to describe. 

In our up-to-date management there are 
numerous appliances; and, besides, every 
up-to-date bee-keeper has a hobby which is 
extolled upon all occasions. 

I am inclined to the belief that the native 
Cuban bee-keeper has no bee-hobbies. If 
he has any it is in climbing the tall palm 
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for material to build his palm house, for 
there is usually one of these huts near the 
apiary. 

In the illustration we have a very good 
sample of a bee-keeper’s hut; 


the enterprising 
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But this soil is also fertile, and 
agriculturist from the 
States is buying lands here, and it is only 
a question of time when they will be re- 


bee-keeper. 





and, what about the bee-keeper? 
According to a recent census of 
Cuba, 75 per cent of the popula- 
tion are illiterate. While in 
many instances the Cuban bee- 
keeper can read, there are many 
who can not; or perhaps the api- 
ary is owned by an educated Cu- 
ban, and is cared for by one who 
is illiterate 

The reader can readily sur- 
mise that, under such conditions, 
there is not much progress either 
in bee-keeping or any thing else 
where the native is concerned. 
Not a scrap of literature in his 
cabin, and how barren a home 
and the minds of the occupants, 
without books and papers! how 
narrow their little circle of 
thought, scarcely beyond the 
‘*tinca’’ (farm) upon which they 
live. Except what has happen- 
ed to themselves and under their 
own observation, they are igno- 
rant of the great events that have happened 
upon the island of Cuba. 

And, my dear reader, if you have senti- 
ments of benevolence toward your fellow- 
beings, there would arise many sad reflec- 
tions while traveling over the western por- 
tions of Cuba. During a wheelride of about 
56 miles Icounted the ruins of what were 
once substantial stone houses to the number 
of 65; but this was on only a portion of a 
single road; now multiply this by 20, and 
you can have some idea of the wreck and 
ruin caused by the Cuban war for independ- 
ence. Not only isolated farmhouses but 
whole villages were wiped out. The wip- 
ing-out of these homes, villages, sugar- 
mills, etc., has left many portions of the 
country desolate. It is in these waste 
places that the honey flora abounds, and 
the best portions are being occupied by the 
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claimed ; and I have an idea that, when 
these acres are reclaimed and brought un- 
der a high state of cultivation, as they sure- 
ly will be, the honey flora in many places 
will be curtailed if not wholly destroyed. 
In Southern California the bee-keeper has 
been driven back into the mountains by the 
agriculturist. I fear it may be the same 
with the Cuban bee-keeper, except that we 
have not somany mountains togo to. With 
the uncertainties of this matter before me I 
should dislike to give up a fairly good loca- 
tion in the States for one in Cuba; so I am 
hanging on to my interests in California 
while I am studying up the possibilities of 
this island. I want totest the rainy season, 
the sand-flies, the mosquitoes, the heat, and 
the health. But I fear that some of my 
friends here in Cuba are a little worried 
over the fact that Cuban bee-keeping is be- 
ing written wp (of course I can'not write it 
down); but I certainly hope that these Ram- 
bles will not induce any of the breed of an- 
imals mentioned by the editor as settling in 
an overstocked location in Idaho to ever 
settle in Cuba. 
There are two ways in which to find a 
location for an apiary. One is to sneak 
around into the neighborhood of 
a bee-keeper who is doing well, 
and sneak in an apiary where it 
will interfere with his chosen 
field. That is what I call the 
wrong way—the mean and un 
principled way— the way of the 
—‘*hog.’’ It would seem that : 
hog would consult his own inter- 
est, and get into a wider field 
but hogs never reason. 
Another way to find a location 
is to consult the bee-keepers al- 
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ready in the field. Go to them in a fair- 
ninded, manly way, and, ten chances to 
me, you will be met in the same spirit; 
and if there is a location you will get it, 
and there will be no conflict of interests. 
I grant that an occasional hog may be met 
on this side too; but I hope they are scarce 
upon both sides. 

The natives here have a peculiar way of 
treating undesirable animals. See that na- 
tive with his machete at hisside. Let hogs 
beware. When reason fails, there is al- 
ways a resort to that wicked-looking instru- 
ment. 














CLIPPING QUEENS’ WINGS. 


An Ingenious Device for the Purpose. 


BY R. D. WILLIS. 


I inclose one of my inventions to hold 
queens while clipping their wings. When 
the queen is found, just press this rubber 
band down on her back. Hold her fast, 
and you can trim her wings as you wish, 
with a pairof scissors. I used one of these 
instruments on 300 queens last year, and 
did not lose one. 

Montrose, Col., April 12. 


This I regard as an exceedingly simple 
and practical device. It consists of a piece 
ot broken section cut in the shape of a fork, 
as shown. A small rubber band is stretched 

derately across the two prongs, being se- 

red at either end in the manner illustrat- 
Some care should be exercised in get- 

iog a rubber band light enough, and then 
irawing said band to such a point of ten- 
Sion that it will hold the queen down nicely 
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on the comb. To de- 
termine whether that 
point is reached, try 
the device after it is 
made, on a few of the 
worker-bees. If you 
can succeed in hold- 
ing any one of these 
down, then you can 
with reasonable safe- 
ty try it on a queen. 
While she is standing 
still on a comb, re- 
ceiving the attention 
of her admirers, clap 
it down across her 
back. She will wig- 
gle and squirm; but 
if the rubber band is 
adjusted to the right 
point it will hold her 


firmly without doing pReeees BAND. | } 
; S & emi 
any damage. Now, HE nS 
then, deliberately pick 
out one of the large 
wings, pass it between the points of the 
scissors, and clip. Lift the little tool, and 
all is over. 

I have tested personally this little device, 
and I consider it all right. While, per- 
haps, the veterans would not use it, as they 
have become accustomed to the old way of 
picking the queen up, yet I am not sure but 
they might do so to advantage, for it is 
pretty sure in its action. 

Some enterprising supply-manufacturer 
might make them; but any bee-keeper can 
whittle one out in three minutes. I wish 
some of our subscribers would try it so that 
I may determine whether it is of sufficient 
value to put in our A BC book; for, be it 
said, a new edition is now under way.— 
Ep. ] 
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NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


A Visit to the Home and Apiary of J. F. Mcintyre, 
Fillmore, Cal.; the Most Celebrated Apiary in 
the World ; a few more Remarkable Honey- 
yields ; some of the Secrets of McIn- 
tyre’s Success. 


BY E. R. ROOT. 


After leaving Los Angeles, as explained 
in our last issue, I made my way to Fill- 
more, near which place is located the most 
celebrated apiary in the world. Pictures 
of it have appeared in all the bee journals; 
and photos showing the mountains tower- 
ing thousands of feet above the bee-yard 
are very striking to say the least. In 
GLEANINGS for Oct. 1, 1891, are given two 
of the views of this remarkable yard, a 
yard which contains on an average 500 col- 
onies, and which has maintained that num- 
ber for the last twenty or thirty years. 

It was formerly owned by Mr. R. Wilkin, 
Mr. MclIntyre’s father-in-law; but Mr. W. 
died just a year agonow. But during the 
last fifteen or twenty years, perhaps, it has 
been the property and under the manage- 
ment of its presentowner. While the loca- 


tion is an exceptional one, the men who 
worked the bees in it have been exception- 
al bee keepers — successful, because they 
have been able to adapt themselves to con- 
Mr. Wilkin acquired quite a prop- 


ditions. 
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erty; and Mr. McIntyre, I should judge 
from his general surroundings, is well sup- 
plied with the things needful to make one 
happy and prosperous. All of this has 
come from the bees. Mr. McIntyre has 
never yet had to borrow a dollar, for he 
told me he had never paid any interest 
money. 

But our friend is not successful only 
in that which goes to make up material 
prosperity; for with all his wealth-getting 
he and his family are pictures of health. 
When I visited him, a little less than a year 
ago, he seemed to take considerable pride 
in the fact that he had never employed a 
physician or lawyer, and the members of 
the family look as if they had never expe- 
rienced sickness, got into or borrowed trou- 
ble. 

While I thought, perhaps, the apiary of 
Mr. Mendleson, located down deep in the 
canyon, was more beautiful for its sur- 
roundings, yet others, when they come to 
look at Mr. McIntyre’s apiary, might con- 
clude otherwise. I leave the reader to judge 
as best he may from the photos, which come 
very far short of showing up the immensity 
of the scenery roundabout. Fig. 1 is taken 
off from a high bluff looking eastward, and 
it is very similar to the one we showed in 
GLEANINGS on page 772, for 1891, now seen 
in the A BC book, with the exception that 
the orange-trees have now grown to be of 
considerable size—so much so that it takes 








FIG. 1.—SESPE APIARY, NEAR FILLMORE, CAL. 
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a good-sized ladder to reach up into those 
same trees. Besides the quantities of beau- 
tiful fruit they produce, they afford fine 
shade for the hives. 

Fig. 2 shows a near view, giving one a 
more exact idea of the general arrange- 
ment of the apiary. If one will look sharp- 
ly he will see on the right below the apiary 
the Big Sespe River—not big in size, but in 
name; and as the beautiful clear sparkling 
mountain water gurgles by, one can. take 
in the magnificent scenery and listen to the 
music of nature to his fill. 

A glance at Fig. 1 shows a natural slant 
of the ground toward the extracting-house, 
shown over to the right, so that heavily 
loaded combs can run down to the extract- 
or. As I have before pointed out, this is a 
common characteristic of the best Califor- 
nia apiaries. 

As is the case with many bee-keepers’ 
families, Mr. McIntyre’s girls seem to be 
perfectly at home among the bees. Indeed, 
the little ones would run out among the 
hives barefooted, utterly oblivious to the 
fact that the bees were cross that day, and 
would sting whenever they had a chance. 
While Mr. McIntyre and I were in the yard 
with veils on, these little ruddy youngsters 
would run out among the hives as free and 
careless as though such a thing as a sting 
was never known. 

One of the secrets of Mr. McIntyre’s suc- 
cess is due to the fact that he adapts him- 
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self to the season, whatever that may be. 
If there is insufficient rainfall, and heknows 
by that that there will be little or no honey, 
he takes away a large part of the stores 
from each colony, and compels the bees to 
economize in brood-rearing and, scrimp on 
their meager food supply. When the hon- 
ey-flow is past, and the bees know there is 
no more honey to be had (or apparently 
know it), he gives them back their combs of 
stores, and by so doing avoids feeding and 
the rearing of a lot of useless consumers 
when they would be utterly of no use. 

He is not given to any new schemes, such 
as trying pastures new when his own lo- 
cality fails. If he has secured a good crop 
of honey, in a good year, and prices rule 
low, he holds it in storage, and sells it the 
next season, which possibly (and even prob- 
ably) will be poor if the previous season 
was good. Sage honey is not likely to can- 
dy, and is just as good when one year old 
as when a month old. He manages busi- 
ness so successfully he can afford to hold 
over the crop, if prices are too low, and 
then sell when they are right. 

By inquiry I learned that Mr. McIntyre 
has the reputation of somehow making his 
bees get honey when other bees in the same 
locality will gather none, notwithstanding 
he has 500 colonies in the one location. 
While, perhaps, his average per colony 
might be larger with fewer colonies, yet 
considering the expense of going to and 
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from out-yards, and the convenience of hav- 
ing all the bees together, he concludes he 
makes more money by massing the bees to- 
gether. 

At the time of my visit he had 610 colo- 
nies. He starts in the spring with about 
400, and increases to 600 during the height 
of the flow, then reduces back to 400. 


SOME REMARKABLE YIELDS PER COLONY IN 
CALIFORNIA. 


In asking Mr. McIntyre something about 
the amount of honey California could pro- 
duce in a good year, he told me of one in- 
stance where a Mr. Moffatt actually secur- 
ed an average of 400 lbs. per colony from 
400 colonies, or an aggregate of 160,000 lbs. 
or So tons. If this honey sold at 4 cts. per 
lb., that would make a gross total of $6400. 
Mr. McIntyre’s average has varied all the 
way from 15 lbs. per colony, during poor 
years, up to 275. In 1878 his average was 
275 lbs.; in 1880, 175 lbs.; 1884, 100 lbs.; 
1886, 175 lbs. From that time on till 1891 
the average ran all the way fromi 10 lbs. up 
to 60—quite a dropping off. But even tak- 
ing the low averages, and multiplying them 
by 500, you will see that Mr. McIntyre is 
able to get more than enough to pay the in- 
terest on his investment. 
~The largest amount of honey that was 
ever shipped from California was 9,000,000 
lbs., or what would be an aggregate of 
about 300 carloads. It has been estimated 
that California is capable of producing in 
a good year 500 carloads. Perhaps that is 


possible; but the year must be exceptional 


in many ways. If during the year when 
the 9,000,000 Ibs. or 300 carloads were pro- 
duced, there might have been 200 carloads 
consumed in the State, an amount that hard- 
ly seems probable. If so, then the aggre- 
gate would reach 500 cars. Somehow when 
I hear about such an amount of honey I 
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can’t credit it, and, if I mistake not, the 
most extensive and conservative bee-keepers 
of California are likewise skeptical. But 
even supposing that only 200 carloads were 
dumped here in the East —why, the mar- 
kets would go all to pieces. The fact is, 
California honey does not greatly affect 
the market even in a good year. 

Now, while I have given some big figures 
of the possibilities in California, I wish to 
emphasize what I have said before — that 
the average bee-keeper in California, I do 
not suppose, in a period of ten years, se- 
cures any more honey for the number of 
colonies invested than his brother will in 
some of our more Eastern States— Minne- 
sota, Illinois, New York, and Pennsylva- 
nia, for example. As I have intimated be- 
fore, I would not urge any one to go to Cal- 
ifornia to keep bees expecting to increase his 
average per colony very materially. Even 
if the average should be higher, the price 
on the product will be lower; so there is 
just as good achance for a man to make 
money in the East as there is in California 
—the State where gold nuggets glitter on 
the mountain-side, and honey runs like wa- 
ter; but the man who goes to find this ex- 
pectation realized is almost sure to be dis- 
appointed. 

THE ORANGE-GROWING BUSINESS. 

In Fig. 3 we have a very characteristic 
view of some of the immense orange-groves 
in California. This one picture was taken 
while out driving with Mr McIntyre, a 
mile or so from the railway station of Fill- 
more, and while we were on a bluff over- 
looking the grove: and as it looks exactly 
like hundreds of other groves seen in South- 
ern California, I give it here as a fair spec- 
imen. 

One might think that these groves com- 
prise little trees about as high as currant- 











FIG. 3.—ORANGE-GROVE, NEAR FILLMORE, CAL. 
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pushes in the East, but this is not the fact. 
Those trees, as shown, are from fifteen to 
twenty feet high, and are in full bearing. 
If I could show you in natural colors the 
deep green of the leaves, and the beautiful 
oranges peeking through, pulling the limbs 
down almost to the breaking - point, you 
would see a very characteristic orange-tree 
in full bearing. 

Irrigating-ditches run in between the 
rows, and the ground is thoroughly culti- 
vated, just as is a nice field of corn here in 
the East. 

I suppose there is no better property in 
all the United States than a few acres of 
orange-trees of bearing age, unless it be 
some oil- yielding territory or some rea/ 
gold-mine. 

In our next issue I will show you life- 
sized pictures of,the celebrated mountain 
sages of California that produce the beau- 
tiful mountain-sage honey; and I will also 
tell you something about how Mr. McIntyre 
extracts b:' water power. 


_ ——-+-*-#- 660 000606-¢-+--—— - 


A NEAT RESIDENCE AND APIARY. 
BY JULIUS GENTZ. 


I send a picture of my 130 colonies of bees, 
and residence. I keep my hives in straight 
rows and pairs, soI can use a lawn-mower, 
and save some room. The yard is located 
in the city, on the third block from the main 
street, in the background, where those 
sheds are. I winter my bees in the cellar 
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under the house. I haven't lost a colony in 

eight years. The hives I use are ten-frame 

Hoffman, and are hand-made. The build- 

ing on the right-hand side is my work-shop. 

In the picture are myself and my family. 
Shawano, Wis. 





A CLOSE CALL UP IN THE MOUNTAINS. 
BY E. BONFOEY. 


Mr. Geo. Walker (my partner) and my- 
self started out one dark night some seven 
miles away to the mountains. We had 





APIARY OF E. BONFOEY. 


hauled three loads, and had come back for 
the fourth. It was about two o’clock in the 
morning. We were both tired out, and I 
saw a sight that I hope I shall never have 
to witness again. The place where the 
bees were is known as Hackadorn Canyon, 
or a big gulch coming out of the mountains. 
By this gulch my bees were located. We 
had put on the last load. I stored the bees 
in the wagon and said to my partner: 

‘* There is a hive of bees behind a bush.’’ 

He started off toward this particular 
bank. Some of the bees were set about ten 
feet from the bank. He had the lantern in 
his left hand. I stood in the wagon watch- 
ing him go toward the bank. As the bees 
were a little to the right of where he was 
going I could see where the bank was. He 
got within two yards of the brink, when I 
called out to stop; but as he was in a hur- 
ry he did not heed my warning, and walk- 
ed off the edge. My heart stood still. I 
never expected to see him again alive. The 
precipice is 200 feet deep, and 50 feet right 
straight up and down. Luckily for him, 
when he walked off he threw up his hands 
and saved himself from going head first. 
He landed on his feet in the top of a lot of 
thick bushes which caught him. It didn’t 
hurt him a bit. I went to the brink and 
looked over; then I listened, and yelled to 
him, saying, ‘‘ Are you killed? ”’ 

‘*No,’’ he answered. 

Then I called out, ‘‘ Are you hurt? ”’ 

‘*No,’’ he said. 
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I couldn’t believe it. I yelled, ‘‘ Shall I 
come down and help you? ’’ 

‘*No,’’ he said. ‘‘I will come up pretty 
soon.’”’ 

Rambler was on this very ground some 
nine or ten years ago, and took some pic- 
tures of the apiary, and I will send you 
one. 


Corona, Cal. 
_——-———-—+-+- + 400990004 +++ — — 


BINGHAM’S WINTER CONSUMPTION OF STORES. 


A Few Figures. 


BY T. F. BINGHAM. 


The question of cellar ventilation has in- 
cidentally brought out statements relating 
to the consumption of honey by bees in cel- 
lars. Like many other opinions relating 
to bees it is safe to infer that it is not in- 
frequent for theories to be evolved based on 
slight or uncertain data. 

To avoid, as far as possible, the repeti- 
tion of such supposition I have decided to 
report what has been done in my own apia- 
ry. Every October all my bees are weigh- 
ed for the purpose of arranging the bee 
and honey supply for each hive put in the 
cellar, or winter-packed, as the case may 
be. I do not wish to combat any long-cher- 
ished opinions. I know too well how sa- 
cred they are to each individual. It is also 
well known that, even if subsequent facts 
militate against them, said opinions remain 
unchanged. Opinions change slowly. 

It may be well to say, to begin with, that 
my hives are all alike. The bottom-board, 
which is loose, and the two half-hives, 
weigh from 21 to 23 lbs. Every additional 
half-hive, 4% lbs. This weight includes 
perfectly empty old combs, such as every 
colony is supposed to have. 

After all are weighed, and the loose hon- 
ey of the third or lower part is carried up 
(if the hive is composed of so many parts), 
full combs of honey are added to or taken 
from the two upper parts until, as the case 
may be, the net honey contents of the two 
half-hives are from 30 to 35 lbs. 

I have not, until taking my bees out this 
spring, weighed them; but as the consump- 
tion of honey had incidentally come up I 
had, on the first day after the one on which 
they were set on their summer stands, 
weighed all of them early in the morning 
before their second day’s flight. Every 
hive had a shingle set up before it, showing 
its weight. There were 101 colonies, the 
same number put in the cellar nearly five 
months before. No other examination of 
them has been made since, except to see if 
the lightest of them had honey for their im- 
mediate use. They have now been out, 
when the weather was suitable, one month 
and four days. Six of them failed, and 
two more of them will just pull through. It 
is well to say that no honey but of their own 
make was used to winter on, and that hon- 
ey was buckwheat and fall flowers entire- 
ly—not a pound of clover or basswood, 
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probably, in any one hive. Some colonies 
are extra fine; many are medium, and a 
few will report later. If no queens break 
down they will all survive. 

Now'comes the important and questioned 
part: How much honey did they eat while 
in the cellar? They probably averaged 
from 32 to 35 lbs. to each hive when put in 
the cellar (whole gross weight being from 
50 to 55 lbs. per colony). The morning aft- 
er their first day’s flight their average 
gross weight was just 35 lbs. The hives 
were as dry as any unkiln-dried lumber, 
and showed no evidence of dampness. If 
the average, when put in the cellar, was as 
I suppose it to have been, the net consump- 
tion of honey was 20 lbs. per colony, prob- 
ably a littie more. 

Incidentally I will say that this spring 
weighing has saved me very much exami- 
nation work, and has been very satisfacto- 
ry. I shall continue both fall and spring 
weighing as a matter of economy in man- 
agement, to say nothing of its certainty. 

To date I have fed one frame each (about 
3% lbs.) to four colonies. All the others 
have a little, and ample for the present. 

Farwell, Mich., May 22. 


[Is it not possible that those hives were 
heavier in the spring than they were last 
fall, having just come from outdoors where 
the sun had been shining on them all sum- 
mer? Twenty pounds of stores for indoor 
wintering is a large amount. Some care- 
ful weighings of indoor-wintered bees at 
the Ontario Experiment Station, where the 
winters are longer, showed the average 
consumption of stores much less, and the 
result of these experiments is in line with 
private work. You have an ideal reposito- 
ry, and I should expect it to show a small- 
er average consumption per colony.—Ep. ] 
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THE ADVANTAGE IN GIVINGGCELLARED BEES 
MID-WINTER FLIGHTS. 

I see in GLEANINGS of May 1 that your 
setting your bees out for a flight and put- 
ting them back seems to be an unusual oc- 
currence among bee-keepers. I was not 
aware that such wasthecase. I have made 
it a custom to set my bees out of the cellar 
in February every year in the morning when 
the day seems to be suitable, and put them 
back in the evening. I have done so for, I 
think, every year for the last ten years, and 
perhaps longer. It makes no difference in 
what condition they are, whether ever so 
quiet or uneasy. I watch for a warm day 
to set them out and then I set them out in 
front of the cellar-door on planks that I lay 
down. If the day is warm enough I remove 
the top covers and let the sun shine in as 
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jong as I dare. Now in regard to the ben- 
efit the bees derive from it: 

I find if there are any colonies that are 
uneasy, after their flight they are quiet; 
and should I have to leave them in until very 
late in the spring I feel sure that I shall 
not have any trouble. But this spring I 
failed for the first time to set them out, for 
the reason there was only one day that I 
could do so; but I was called away from 
home on business that day, which, if I mis- 
take not, was about February 10; and I 
watched closely for a day suitable during 
the rest of the month, but not any came. 
On the 12th of March I set them out on 
their summer stands and packed them thor- 
oughly in forest leaves, which I had saved 
for that purpose, and do so every year. I 
always pack them; even if set out in April 
they are packed as well as the colonies that 
remain out. 

I always winter about half of the colo- 
nies in the cellar and leave the other half 
out, thoroughly packed in forest leaves. I 
had fifty colonies in the cellar this winter. 
The only detriment I find to this practice 
is that, when the bees are set out on their 
summer stands after they have had a flight 
near the cellar-door, a great number of 
them return to where they were set out first; 
and as it is too far to take them to their 
summer stands (about 300 feet from the cel- 
lar) and return them at night, I have to put 
up with the loss. 

But I am satisfied that, in the long run, 
it is my gain on account of the better win- 
tering afterward. I was not aware, as I 
said before, that this was something unusu- 
al among bee-keepers who winter in con- 
finement. CHAUNCEY REYNOLDs. 

Fremont, O., May 12. 

[I believe that, as a rule, some of the vet- 
erans, at least, have declared that it did not 
pay to set the bees out in mid-winter, give 
them a flight, and return them. But prac- 
tices that were once regarded as orthodox 
have again and again been set aside, and 
what was once heresy may be now recog- 
nized as ¢he thing. Our own experience 
last winter shows so conclusively, to us at 
least, that a mid-winter flight is beneficial, 
I think we shall practice it hereafter. it 
may do no good ‘with some colonies. It cer- 
tainly does no harm if bees are put back on 
their regular summer stands; and with 
many colonies there is a strong probability 
that much good will be accomplished. 

Our hives are all numbered, and set out 
to correspond with numbered stakes that 
were driven just where the colonies are to 
stand for the entire summer. Of course, 
the bees have to be carried a little further; 
but the extra time of walking would not 
consume more than one and possibly two 
hours. At 20 cents an hour, this would be 
only 40 cents. 

You do not say whether your cellared bees 
fared any worse for not having a mid- 
winter flight than formerly when they did 
have it; but I judge, because you set them out 
earlier, you packed them in leaves.—Eb. | 
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AVERAGE ANNUAL CONSUMPTION OF HONEY 
PER COLONY. 

Mr. Root:—You ask in GLEANINGS, May 
15, where I base my figures for an annual 
consumption of at least 200 lbs. of honey per 
colony. These 200 lbs. cover the amount 
needed to sustain the life of the bees, to 
raise the brood, to produce the wax, and to 
keep up the temperature inside the hive. 
Hon. R. L. Taylor estimates that the brood 
requires twice its weight of honey during 
the time of its growth; the production of 
wax not less than twice and a half its 
weight of honey, and, very likely, consider- 
ably more. Then a certain quantity of 
honey, sometimes quite large, is consumed, 
merely to keep up the warmth of the interi- 
or of the hive. 

The actual figure of 1% 1bs. daily for all 
these purposes was computed’ from the ex- 
periments of R. L. Taylor, Demaree, and 
others, made and published some years ago 
in several of our bee papers, chiefly the 
Review. Taking into account the honey in 
the brood-nest, the partially filled section 
given, the honey fed, the honey taken off 
and left in the brood-nest, and also the 
number of days during which the experi- 
ments lasted, it is found that the bees have 
made away with about 1% lbs. of honey 
per day for the above-named purposes dur- 
ing the feeding-back period. 

Evidently the same amount must be used 
during the whole period of brood-rearing, 
and more or less nectar-gathering—that is, 
from the beginning of fruit-blossom to the 
end of the flow. 

During the remainder of the season, I 
estimated only % lb. per day. If you take 
into consideration that, even then, some 
brood is raised, some wax secreted, that 
the temperature of the colony must be main- 
tained, and that, after all, % 1b. constitutes 
a very small daily ration for each of the 
20,000 or 30,000 bees which constitute a col- 
ony, you will readily conceive that these 
figures are not very high. You can figure 
the winter consumption yourself. 

I think the 1% lbs. consumed by the bees 
experimented on can be considered as a 
minimum. In the first place the colonies 
were rather small, at least most of them. 
Those of R. L. Taylor were sometimes two 
and sometimes only one Heddon case. The 
amounts calculated do not include whatever 
honey may have been brought from the field. 
This was necessarily consumed also, and 
therefore increased the daily consumption 
of that much above the figures given. 

I might add right herethat %4 1b. of honey 
for 20,000 or 30,000 bees would be just about 
enough to fill their honey-sacs once. 

ADRIAN GETAZ. 

Knoxville, Tenn., May 19. 


[As you have figured this matter over 
very carefully, possibly you are right; but 
somehow from cursory estimates that run in 
my own mind I can not quite reconcile the 


figures yet. Cellar-wintered bees, we will 
say, will consume on an average about 12 
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lbs. of stores. This would be from the first 
of November to the middle of April, in our 
locality, or five months and a half. There 
are then six months and a half left. In our 
locality, 15 lbs. of stores would take care 
of the bees and the necessary brood-rearing 
up to the beginning of the honey-flow, or 
June15. This would be twomonths. Dur- 
ing this time the bees might gather a very 
little nectar and only a very little. Dur- 
ing the honey-flow they might consume pos- 
sibly a little more for a given number of 
days. If before the honey-flow we allow 
the bees 10 lbs. per month (counting the 
little they would gather), and during the 
honey-flow we allow them 15 lbs., that 
would be only 351bs. Now, if we add the 
amount consumed during five months and a 
half, or 12 lbs., we have for the eight 
months and a half 47 lbs. of stores. In our 
locality, after the honey-flow the Italians, 
at least, do very little brood-rearing from 
July 15 till about the first of September; 
and the consumption of stores would be 
correspondingly lighter. I should say the 
amount consumed per month could not ex- 
ceed 8 lbs. per colony. Let us give them, 
though, 10 lbs., to be liberal. That would 
make, up to Sept. 1, 15 lbs. more, or 67 
lbs. all told up to Sept. 1. We have two 
months left; and even if we allowed them 
10 lbs. per month for the rest of the month, 
which would be very large, we should have 
only 871bs. But let us go still further, and 
give the bees the benefit of another 13 lbs., 
to allow for the wasting activity of the 
honey-flow when the fielders might be 
heavy feeders, and call it 100 lbs. I believe 
I have figured liberally, for our locality at 
least; and yet we have only “a// the amount 
that you allow. 

In Tennessee and other Southern States, 
as well as some of the Western, where the 
bees can gather some nectar from six to 
seven months in a year, the bees certainly 
would consume more stores, because brood- 
rearing would continue on much of the 
time; and it is a fact, too, that, during the 
winter months in the warm States, where 
the weather is mild, and bees can fly al- 
most every day, the consumption of stores is 
very much greater than in the North, where 
the bees go into a quiescent sleep. It is 
possible, therefore, that 150 or 200 Ibs. 
might be the correct figure for the amount 
of honey actually consumed by a colony of 
bees in a year for the warm or Southern 
States. I believe I am safe in saying that 
the consumption will be much greater south 
than north, so this question that is before 
us is largely one of locality. 

I should be glad to have my figures re- 
viewed by any one else in any locality in 
the belt lines of the North and South, any- 
where from Minnesota to New York. In 
the buckwheat State of New York we must, 
of course, allow for a large consumption of 
stores; for buckwheat follows clover and 
basswood, and the activity of the bees is 
kept up to a much higher point. 

This is an important question, and it 
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may be well for the experiment stations to 
take hold of it. It is important and prac- 


tical, because, as Mr. Getaz has pointed 
out in a former article, if a colony of bees 
can increase its aggregate gatherings by a 
very small percentage, it means a much 
larger percentage of gain in the actual 
co] of surplus taken off for market.— 
Ep. 


THE MILLER REVERSIBLE BOTTOM-BOARD } 
LARGE ENTRANCES. 

If Dr. Miller would be so kind as to ans- 
wer the following questions he would con- 
fer a great favor on the writer: 

1. Do you still make and use the Miller 
bottom-board—i. e., two inches on one side 
and one inch on the other? 

2. If so, would not the two-inch entrance 


Jor summer be as good as if not better than 


the Root %-inch entrance? 

3. Do you think the %-inch (Root) en- 
trance for winter just as good as your two- 
inch? 

I am making some bottoms, hence would 
like to know if, in your opinion, the two- 
inch entrance for winter is necessary, or if 
the %-inch entrance is just as good. 

-I use the Miller bottom-board, and like it 
much for wintering. — A. MCGREGOR. 

Inglewood, Ont., May 8. 


[Dr. Miller replies:] 


1. I never made the bottom-board with 
one side one inch deep. It was two inches 
deep on one side and % or % on the other. 
I still make one side two inches deep, but 
have no depth on the other. That is for the 
purpose of avoiding the time and labor of 
reversing. When it comes time in the 
spring for a space less than two inches un- 
der the bottom-bars, instead of reversing, 
the space is partly filled up by shoving in 
a false bottom made of thin stuff much like 
the bottom-board, only on a smaller scale. 
In a pinch, one or more dummies or pieces 
of board may be shoved in to fill up the 
space. 

2. Yes, I like the two-inch entrance for 
summer, if you can call it a two-inch en- 
trance; for when the false bottom is shoved 
in, a good part of the entrance is closed. 
When, however, the hive is raised on four 
blocks during hot weather, that increases 
the size of the entrance. 

3. Very far from it. With a two-inch 
space under the bottom-bars the cluster of 
bees of a strong colony often comes down 
upon the floor in winter, and of course a 
shallower space would not allow so free ac- 
cess of air, and I suspect the value of that 
is not yet fully appreciated. 

I am just a little afraid that you are 
thinking of allowing the two-inch space un- 
der the frames during the summer. That 
wouldn’t do at all. The bees will be sure 
to build down within a bee-space of the 
floor when the two-inch space is left, and 
what they build will be mainly drone 
comb. This year some of my colonies that 
had the two-inch space left during fruit- 
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bloom filled the space with comb, and had 
a fine lot of drone brood. You might think 
that, when a hive is raised on blocks, mak- 
ing a space of an inch or more, comb will 
be built under; but I never had that hap- 
pen. ‘The bees seem to think it is not worth 
while to begin building in so shallow a 
space. 

HOW BEES ARE POISONED WHEN SPRAYING 

IS ADMINISTERED DURING A HONEY-FLOW. 

Mr. Root: —I am having a little trouble 
about my bees, and will ask you a few 
questions. Last December I put 21 colo- 
nies of bees in the cellar under my house. 
This spring, about the 10th of April, I took 
out 20 nice lively colonies. All came out 
dry, bright, and healthy. One died in the 
cellar; and now within two weeks I have 
lost eight colonies by their losing their 
queens. I noticed some of my bees acted 
queerly. I looked them over and found 
plenty of worker brood, but no young larve 
or eggs, and no queen. Sometimes I have 
found the dead queen near the entrance of 
the hive. Now, what I wish to know is, if 
bees get poison will the queen be the first 
or one of the first to die? The bees all had 
plenty of natural stores. 

Please tell me if there is any way I can 
have my dead bees or honey analyzed; and 
if so, where had I better send it? 

S. E. SCOFIELD. 

Enosburg Falls, Vt., May 6. 


[This is a very clear case of poison, for 
the symptoms tally almost exactly with the 


cases of bees poisoned by spraying-liquids. 
In such cases the queens are almost sure to 
be the first to succumb. Young brood dis- 
appears or fails to mature. 

There is nothing you can do if there is no 
anti-spraying law in your State (and I 
think there is none) but to give your neigh- 
bors such spraying literature as we are 
prepared to send out free, and urge them to 
spray before and after bloom. 

But you should see to it that concerted 
action on the part of bee-keepers is made, 
looking toward an anti-spraying law. Such 
men as A. E. Manum, Bristol, and J. E. 
Crane, Middlebury, your State, will be 
able to give you substantial assistance, I 
have no doubt. 

Last year, I think, we had hundreds of 
reports almost exactly like yours; but not 
till the latter end of the season did I really 
‘* get on’’ to the cause of the trouble. It is 
the same old story every time. 

With regard to having your dead bees 
analyzed, you might submit them to your 
State chemist if you have one. But they 
should be sent on at once, together with 
samples of the poisoned brood.—Ep.] 





A BUNCH OF SEASONABLE QUESTIONS. 

1. Please tell me how to prevent bees 
from spending all their time ‘‘swarming,’’ 
instead of storing honey ? 

2. How can I transfer them from old 


dirty hives to new clean ones? 
o 
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3. I shaded my hives and packed straw 
around them. When opened, all hives had 
live bees; but hives and combs were moldy. 
What caused it? How can I clean hives? 

4. Will bees do best in a house, or in 
scattered hives in a field? 

5. Last year I had several swarms leave 
the hives after having been in from two to 
six days. Some had built combs, and then 
deserted. What caused it? Others in this 
vicinity had same experience. 

6. How do bees get foul brood first? 

Berwick, N. S. D. C. Crossy. 


[To answer this question fully would re- 
quire a little volume; but I might give a 
few pointers. If possible, there should be 
only young laying queens in the apiary. 
Be careful not to let the bees get crowded 
for room at anytime. Keep ahead of them. 
Give a good large-sized entrance, 7% by the 
width of the hive. If you have one of the 
old-fashioned narrow entrances, lift the 
hive off the bottom-boards and set under 
four %-in. blocks during the hottest of the 
weather. If hives stand in the hot sun, put 
on shade-boards, or, better still, arrange 
to have the hives located in the first place 
under some trees that will leaf out just in 
time to cut off the hot rays of the sun. As 
a matter of convenience, keep the wings of 
all queens clipped. 

2. That is easy. Just take them out of 
the old hive and put them in a new one. 
But perhaps you inquire as to the modus 
operandi. My method is to lift the combs 
out, grabbing three atatime. This can 
be done very readily if the frames are 
the Hoffman self-spacing. Set them down 
in a clean hive; pick up three more and 
set them down, and so on, until all the 
frames are in. Move the old hive off its 
stand, and put the new one in its place. 
Dump the old hive in front of the new one. 
Clean it out inside with a scraper. If you 
wish to make a good job, use a kettleful 
of boiling water, scalding around the in- 
side. This will clean it as well as disin- 
fect it toa great extent. The hive may 
now be used for the next colony. 

3. Combs from colonies that winter out- 
doors are apt to show in the spring a thin 
coating of blue mold. It does no harm; 
and the very fact that it appears on the 
combs of all strong colonies that are in a 
normal condition is an evidence of good 
wintering. As to how toclean the hives, 
see answer to No. 2. 

4. I suppose you mean whether the bees 
will do better in a house-apiary or out- 
doors, each hive having a separate stand 
of itsown. As arule it is more convenient 
to handle bees outdoors; and on the ground 
of economy the field plan is very much 
cheaper than the other. 

5. Newly hived swarms are quite apt to 
behave in this way at times, especially if 
the hive is all new, and nothing but empty 
frames or frames of foundation are given. 
A new swarm should always be given a 
frame of unsealed brood and put into a hive 
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well shaded; and it is our practice to give 
them twice as much room as they require 
at the start, sometimes leaving the cover 
tilted in such a way that there will bea 
free circulation of air through the entrance 
and at the top. After they get ‘‘calmed 
down’’ the cover is adjusted to position, 
and the bees are then watched for a day or 
two to see whether they will begin work or 
sulk. If they act uneasy, and seem dis- 
posed to ‘‘light out,’’ put an entrance- 
guard over the entrance to hold the queen 
if not clipped. If they swarm out, hive 
somewhere else in a good shady place, giv- 
ing them a frame of young larve as before 
directed. 


6. Yes. The disease originates from a 


bacillus, or microbe, which fossibly may 
float in the air, but which is probably trans- 
mitted through honey, combs, or hives re- 
ceived from another apiary.—EpD. ] 





UNITED STATES CENSUS REPORT OF 
BEES AND HONEY. 

When the United States Census Bureau 
gave out -its first report it was doubted 
whether Texas had exceeded California. 
Now that the report is published in full, 
there is no longer any mystery about it; 
for, according to the report, in 1900 there 
were, in the United States, 4,109,626 colo- 
nies of bees that in that year gave an aver- 
age of 15 lbs. of honey to the stand, and 
were valued at $2.50 each. Of these, there 
were in 

ANAS ts Seeulig dts Geass sa dc ouevea seen nen 392,622 

NOTE CaTOlAaiic.ss..cesseceseses 244, 539 

Tennessee 225,788 

PAS DA i casies sve saweraiasenegersoe 205, 369 

JCS CL can ee ree 205,110 
203,820 
187,919 
187,208 
179,953 
161,670 
151,391 
139,064 
138,811 

RN RRM sas sane wisaanecncsacale 125,444 

Indiana 

West Virginia 

Arkansas 

Missouri 

Michigan 

Mississippi 

This table will afford interesting read- 
ing, as it shows that sections that have re- 
ceived no notice have in them more bees 
than others with an international reputa- 
tion for honey. E. H. SCH@FFLE. 

Murphys, Cal., May 5. 


THE 


[The enumeration of colonies for the vari- 
ous States only goes to show there is some- 
thing wrong with the report. Alabama, 
for instance, is credited with more colonies 
than Pennsylvania ; and California has a 
much smaller number than some States that 
have never distinguished themselves in 
honey production. 
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The facts are, there are a good many bee- 
keepers in California who own nothing but 
their bees. They are away back in the 
mountain fastnesses, and the tax assessor 
never finds them. 

Nor do we find in this list Colorado, 
Nevada, and some others of our Western 
States that can outstrip some of the East- 
ern sisters several times over. While pos- 
sibly no State is credited with more colo- 
nies than it has, it seems, judging from our 
books, and from the general correspon- 
dence from various States, that the figures 
above given are far from correct. North 
Carolina, for example, can not, and cer- 
tainly does not, have twice as many colo- 
nies as California; but it is possible in the 
Southern States that the assessor gets 
track of a// the colonies in the State, while 
in California he finds only a small portion 
of them.—Ep. | 


ENTRANCE-GUARDS DURING THE 

SWARMING SEASON. 

Please tell me whether entrance-guards 
can be used to prevent queens from going 
out with the swarms; and, if they can be 
used, what would be the results if left on 
during the whole swarming season? 

W. W. BROCKUNIER. 

Sewickley, Pa., Dec. 9. 


USE OF 


[ Yes, entrance-guards are very frequent- 
ly used in lieu of clipping the queen’s 
wings. We use them during swarming 
when we can not afford to take time to hunt 
up the queen that may have just begun to 
lay. Weclap on an entrance-guard, and 
that queen, although not yet found, is as 
good as clipped. No harm will result if 
the guard is kept on during the whole 
season; but it should be removed after the 
swarming time, as it obstructs, to a certain 
extent, the flight of the bees. As arule we 
prefer to clip the queen's wings on the 
ground of economy, and because that plan 
gives a free unobstructed entrance during 
the height of the honey-flow.—Ep. ] 


THE WORST SPRING IN YEARS. 


This has been the worst spring for bees 
that I remember during the 33 years I have 
kept bees. We have had but one warm 
day, when the mercury went to 80 at3 P.M.; 
but before the next morning it had dropped 
to 28°. This was May 2. The 8th it com- 
menced to snow, snowing more or less dur- 
ing the forenoon. In the afternoon it clear- 
ed, with a gale blowing from the north, 
and the mercury standing at 34 at sunset. 
We hoped that, if the wind kept up, our 
peaches, plums, and pears, which were in 
bloom, would be spared. The wind did 
keep up, but it continued to grow cold till 
nearly 7 o’clock the next morning, when the 
mercury stood at 22°, or ten degrees below 
freezing, and every thing which was “‘ kill- 
able’’ by frost was ruined. Ice formed 
fully an inch thick; and at the cottages 
along the shores of our lakes, where the 
high wind blew the spray against the docks 
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and buildings, icicles formed an inch in di- 
ameter and a foot or more in length. This 
was Friday night and morning, and it kept 
so cold that those icicles still hung there up 
to Sunday noon, May 11, it freezing nearly 
as hard Saturday night as it did the night 
before. Monday morning there was a white 
frost, but Monday night it did not freeze, 
but rained a little. It turned cold on Tues- 
day, the 13th, and on Wednesday morning 
we had ice three-eighths of an inch thick; 
and this morning, Thursday, May 15, the 
ice was three-sixteenths thick. The bees 
have not gotten any nectar so far this year, 
and, as nearly as I can ascertain, the em- 
bryo basswood-blossoms are all killed, for 
they seem of a brown color at the base of 
the incipient leaves. Therefore it does not 
look as if this locality would overstock the 
honey market the coming fall. 
G. M. DOOLITTLE. 
Borodino, N. Y., May 15, 1902. 


Later, May 28.—After our freezing weath- 
er from May 8th to 16th it began to warm 
up so that we had fairly comfortable spring 
weather till the middle of the week begin- 
ning May 18th, when we had a light frost. 
This was followed by warmer weather, 
when it turned hot, Friday and Saturday, 
May 23 and 24, the mercury reaching 80 
and 87 degrees respectively, followed by 
fine rains. This set me to hoping that we 
had seen an end to the cold weather, and I 
started nuclei for queen-rearing. But with 
the afternoon of May 26th it turned colder, 
with clouds and winds, till the night of the 
27th, when it commenced snowing, with the 
mercury at only four above the freezing- 
point; and it is still snowing as I write 
this, at 10 A.M., having now snowed nearly 
18 hours, and the mercury stands at this 
minute at only two degrees above the freez- 
ing-point. The bees in the formed nuclei 
have been obliged to draw compactly to- 
gether to keep warm, which means the 
sboiling of all the brood given them. As I 
diagnosed on the 16th, the flower-buds on 
the basswood were all killed before that 
time; and it now proves that the larger 
portion of the new growth of twigs was also 
killed, so that the trees have the appear- 
ance of a fire having passed lightly through 
them, the injury of which will last for sev- 
eral years. Unless we get honey from clo- 
ver again, there will be no white honey 
this year in this locality. G. M. D. 


IS IT A CASE OF POISONING? 


I take the liberty of asking you a ques- 
tion: Yesterday something ailed one of my 
hives. All the bees clustered out, and then 
fell, a good many of them being dead. 
What is the reason ? 

As to the Spanish names in GLEANINGS 
for April 15, I will say that here in Mexico 
they do not speak the Spanish of Spain, 
but something like it. The right name 
for Spanish is Castilian (Castillano, pro- 
nounced Cahs-teel-yah-no). The names you 
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give to the shrubs are right, as pronounced 
here. EMILIE ASTIE. 
Tlalpan, Mexico, April 29. 


[Not being familiar with the conditions 
in Mexico it would be impossible for me to 
suggest why the swarm of bees should sud- 
denly fall after having clustered, and the 
bees died. It may be that they had been 
poisoned. We are glad to know that the 


pronunciation of the plants referred to is 
properly given.—Ep. } 











April 19, 1902.—Just as I am about tak- 
ing my trip to Northern Michigan I have 
instructed the folks at home to use the fol- 
lowing kind letter for a Home paper in case 
any of my communications should be de- 
tained or delayed, using the text: 


Husbands, love your wives, even as Christ loved the 
church, and gave himself for it. 


Mr. A. TJ. Root: — Dec. Ist issue of GLEANINGS has 
come. I have read Our Homes in it, and feel so much 
benefited by it that I should be letting a golden oppor- 
tunity pass if I did not indicate to you the intrinsic 
merit your article contains. It comes to me as the 
cooling waters trickling down the side of the 
great mountain, into the arid plain, laughing, spark- 
ling, and singing of the great store of the fountain of 
life which the Lord has stored up there away from the 
fouling of carnality, and which he sends in his own 
good way and time to slake the thirst, not only of the 
parched earth, but the hungry and thirsty souls of his 
creatures. 

The perusal of your article has taken me up far 
above the sordid things of earth intoa purer atm s 
phere until I feel like shouting from the top of the 
mountains, ‘‘ Husbands, love your wives, even as Christ 
loved the church and gave himself for it,’’ so that all 
the world might hear. I’m not in any danger from 
the thing you name; but being a public man, and go- 
ing into homes all over this land, my ears are pained 
and my eyes are wearied to hear and see so much of 
this hated evil until I want to “cry aloud” against it: 
but the conventionalities of the pulpit forbid it, o1 
seem to. 

On the evening of the day of Mr. McKinley's first 
election I stood on High Street, in Columbus, reading 
the bulletins as they were displayed on the screen ; and 
when it was learned that he had enough electoral 
votes to assure his election, they threw on his picture 
with his wife beside him. I stood there and cried ; and 
all through his administration the one thing above all 
others that made him noble was his sincere devotion 
to her whom God had given him. He was not asham- 
ed that the world should know how he loved her; he 
loved her and cared for her, petted her, and to-day 
this great nation is better, purer, and safer for the 
grand exhibition that he gave of the text, ‘‘ Husbands, 
love your wives, even as Christ loved the church, and 
gave himself for it ”’ 

All the glories of conquest by war, the (hollow) hon- 
ors of politics, fade away before this one grand trait 
in him. She was frail and weak, and so needed him 
the more. Here'sa text: ‘‘ We that are strong ought 
to bear the infirmities of the weak, and not to please 
ourselves.” This he did. 

Now pardon me while I speak personally. 

My wife lost her hearing when she was 15 years old, 
and became entirely deaf—does not hear a sound. She 
took up the ‘lip language’’ herself, and goes alto- 
gether by the motion of the lips. She can talk well, 
but must see the motion of the lips of the speaker to 
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understand in detail what he is age. Iam never 
happier than when talking to her when I come home. 
she is the one I tell all the news to. I tell her first ; it 
gives me great experience along the lines you men- 
tioned. Sometimes the light doesn’t shine just right, 
or Iam tired, and do not move my lips enough, or have 
my face turned so she can not see my mouth right; and 
a dozen other little things go wrong to try us both; 
but so far Iam happiest when with her. 

Sometimes I am afraid of myself that it will not 
hold out. I want it to, and trust it will. She is all the 
world tome. She is reading all you write, goes with 
you down to the factory, talks to you as you go about 
the building, goes back to the house with you to see if 
you get in Mrs. Root’s way. She went with you both 
up to Michigan, and helped you clear off that farm 
and build that house. But she’s puzzled about that 
trapdoor. But anyhow, every time she comes back 
she says, ‘‘I tell you, hubby, Bro. Root’s a pretty fine 
fellow.’’ But enough of this. 

I know a family where for years the husband has 
never spoken a word at the table in praise of a thing 
on it; but don’t think he doesn’t say any thing. There 
is scarcely a meal when he does not criticise some- 
thing. Whenever he speaks about the food it is to 
find fault with it. When he can’t find fault with it he 
doesn’t say any thing. It is very trying to a woman 
to work hard over a hot stove to prepare a meal, know- 
ing it will not be appreciated bythe men. But how 
cheerily she can goabout it when she knows there 
will be words of praise for it. Those little ‘‘pet’’ 
words at the table from him for whom she has done it 
all do her a great deal more real good than paying off 
the mortgage on the farm. Many a poor wife 1s sfarv- 
ing todeath in the middle of acres over which she 
can't see, starving for a kind word from him who 
promised to love and cherish her. One thing more. 
i was asked once what I thought the unpardonable 
sin was. I replied I did not know unless it was that 
which a mancommits by not coming to his meals 
promptly when they are ready. I dothink of all the 
mean, contemptible things a man can be guilty of, this 
exceeds them all. It is done much, and about ninety 
per cent of it is contrariness, the rest unavoidable, 
perhaps. How often have I heard the man say, when 
the bell would ring the second or third time, “Oh! 
well, I'll come when I get ready.”’ If I were the court 
I would make this offense a cause for divorce with all 
the alimony she desired, and no questions asked. 

Two things in your article I wish to notice as being 
of especial interest to me. One is where you say. 
“The memory of this thing I am telling about has 
made me afraid.’ You never said a thing in all your 
life that got as close to me as that. The other is that 
you are 62 years old—only 62—and here I've been fret- 
ting, thinking you were away up near a hundred, and 
would soon be gone, and we would have no more 
Home papers. But you're young yet, and will live a 
long time, to write and talk as only A. I. Root can. 

I am minded to write to the Rural New- Yorker, 
American Agviculturtst,and Ohio Farmer, and urge 
them to copy your letter; and I suggest’ that Ernest 
print it in pamphlet just asit is. Ill help put it in 
every home in the land, forit is true. God is good; 
his great love is grand. 


There will come one blessed morning— 
It will shine for you and me; 

For brighter are the heavenly glcries, 
And we’ll be there to see. 


Wagram, O., Dec. 7. FRANK M’GLADE. 


Many thanks, dear brother, for your ex- 
ceedingly kind words, and for your bright, 
breezy, inspiring letter. Give my kindest 
regards to that good wife, and tell her the 
‘trapdoor ’’ she mentions was described in 
a former number. We stored our dry wood 
under the cabin, not having any better 
place to put it. One stormy evening Mrs. 
Root suggested that, if I could make a trap- 
door through the floor, right in front of the 
stove-door, we could get our dry wood with- 
out going out in the storm at all. With a 
few carpenter’s tools which we always keep 
in the house I made a trapdoor that evening; 
and now we can raise this trapdoor and 
lift the wood from the pile under the floor 
tight into the stove—no litter or dropping of 
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dust on the floor. When I was keeping 
bachelor’s hall a few weeks ago, whenever 
I wanted to sweep up dust and ashes from 
under the stove I just raised the trapdoor 
and swept every thing down into the “ cel- 
lar.’? Of course, I am not recommending 
this plan for homes in general, but it does 
very well for a summer cottage or a cabin 
in the woods. 

Once more accept my thanks for suggest- 
ing to me your beautiful text. When I 
wrote my Home paper to husbands about 
loving their wives I overlooked or had en- 
tirely forgotten the fact that the Bible con- 
tains any thing that so perfectly covers the 
ground and emphasizes the very important 
thing I was talking about. Dear brother, 
I rejoice that I have been able, through 
Christ Jesus, to bring happiness into your 
home; and I assure you once more that your 
bright letter has brought courage, hope, 
and inspiration to my life. What a beau- 
tiful world to live in this is if we only find 
it out and grasp the great privileges that 
the loving Father has placed all round 
about us within easy reach! 








— 


ee 
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CORRUGATED TRANSLUCENT GLASS FOR 
GREENHOUSES. 


Monday night, April 21.—Mrs. Root and 
I were in Grand Rapids over night on our 
way to that cabin in the woods. As our 
train did not leave until 7:55 a.m., by get- 
ting up at daylight I had a chance to visit 
Eugene Davis, about four miles from the 
hotel. I got lost in that big city, as usual, 
but found friend D.’s greenhouse between five 
and sixo’clock. At first, as I got a glimpse 
of the immense structure I thought some 
‘‘syndicate’’ had started an opposition 
lettuce-plant, and so I asked a passer-by: 

‘*Who owns those great greenhouses, 
please, over there at the foot of the hill? ”’ 

‘*Why, that establishment belongs to 
Eugene Davis. He has been located there 
for years.’’ 

‘* Why, I didn’t know he had built on so 
large a scale when he took down his old 
houses last fall.’’ 

‘*Oh! he is well fixed, and he makes lots 
of money, I tell you; and he ought to, for he 
is a ‘ worker.’ ”’ 

They all urged me to sit down to break- 
fast; but of late, when I take a wheelride 
‘‘ before breakfast ’’ I always have break- 
fast frst; and in a great city Ican get a 
meal any time, even just at daylight, with- 
out any grumbling. 

There are three houses, 30 feet wide and 
480 feet long, and a fourth house nearly as 
long. There are no division walls, so he 
has a glass-covered field almost 100 by 500 
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feet; in fact, he uses a horse to work up his 
ground, and sometimes a span of horses at 
work under this glass structure. At one 
time last winter he had /en tons of Grand 
Rapids lettuce ready for market almost at 
once. One of the three houses is covered 
entirely with rough corrugated glass; and, 
I am glad to say, sofar it gives as good re- 
sults, on the average, as the more expen- 
sive clear glass. Hesays a crop of radish- 
es grown during the shortest days of the 
winter were just as good as those in the 
other houses. The only objection he has 
noticed is that the snow does not thaw 
off quite as soon as with the other houses; 
but the advantage of glass partly shaded 
during the time when the sun is too hot 
more than overbalances this. This glass 
usually costs a third less than clear glass. 

At this time of the year he is letting cu- 
cumbers take the place of lettuce; and his 
cucumber-plants are certainly, in point of 
tropical luxuriance, ahead of any thing 
outdoors, or anywhere else, for that mat- 
ter. Why, I found leaf after leaf more than 
a foot across, and there wasn’t a spot or 
blemish on these great leaves either. No 
insect, either under ground or above ground, 
can spoil his crop of ‘‘cucumbers under 
glass.’’ Of course, he has a hive of bees in 
each house, and the bees were busy on the 
blossoms at the time of my visit. Some of 
the cucumbers were gathered ready for 
market, and a new cucumber is soon to be 
offered, of Mr. Davis’ own originating —a 
cross between our best White Spine and 
the long English cucumbers. They are 


beauties, I tell you, as grown by Mr. Da- 


vis. See cuts of these greenhouses, page 


474. 


OUR HOME IN THE WOODS, ETC. 

It is just four weeks to-day since Mrs. 
Root and I were dropped once more at the 
door of our little cabin; and these four weeks 
have been busy ones and (for the most part) 
happy ones. The deer mice I told you 
about were our first disturbance. On the 
night of our arrival, just after we got to 
sleep, they opened up for a ‘‘ grand carni- 
val.’’ They were evidently determined to 
investigate in regard to the contents of every 
package brought from Ohio. Now, this rat- 
tling and rustling of paper packages would 
not have hindered my sleep; but Mrs. Root’s 
loud pounding, to drive them away, did. We 
talked about poisons, but I declared we must 
have acat. Mrs. Root said a catwould get 
homesick—only a kitten could be made to 
stay, and a kitten could never handle the 
‘‘drove’’ that had evidently ‘‘ occupied ”’ 
while we were absent. At a neighbor’s, 
1% miles away, a young lady brought mea 
‘*kitten’’ in a bag. When I asked how 
old the kitten was she said she guessed 
‘‘about a year.’’ I carried pussy home on 
my wheel, up hill and down, and through 
the woods along my bicycle-path; and when 
we let her out she was just about ‘‘ frighten- 
ed to death.’’ We let her down through 
that trapdoor into the ‘‘woodshed’’ under 
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the house, and there she stayed for a week 
or more, until one of the boys left the out- 
side door open; but there have been no more 
mice since her first night under our roof, 
After we had mourned her loss for several 
days, and given her up, she came back one 
day and seemed very glad indeed of her 
usual rations, and now she calls occasion- 
ally, looks after the mice, and gets ‘‘a good 
square meal’’ for old acquaintance’ sake. 
These mice are usually gray instead of 
““mouse color,’’ and I caught one that was 
mottled with white and gray. They are 
the guickest animal I ever saw; for, with 
any sort of chance, they are off like a flash 
of light. 
HILBERT’S CHICKENS. 

Our neighbor Hilbert is the man who has 
on his letter-heads, ‘‘ Maple Syrup, Honey, 
and Strawberries;’’ and he might add 
quite a few other things and tell the truth 
too, for he is a man of new speculations, 
every little while, and he, by some hook or 
crook, usually makes a success of them. 
Two or three times in his life he has had a 
craze for peach-growing on the hills of this 
region, so specially adapted to it. Every 
little while last season he would have spells 
of talking about a 30 or 40 acre peach or- 
chard; but I aways discouraged him, tell- 
Ing him he had already more ‘‘irons in the 
fire’’ than he could look after; and his 
good wife rather sided in with me. By the 
way, I have often told him if it were not for 
‘‘that wife of his’’ a lot of his specula- 
tions would never have been the ‘‘success”’ 
they were. 

One day, as we were going over the back 
part of one of his farms, he showed me some 
scattering peach-trees well laden with beau- 
tiful fruit, standing away off by themselves, 
on land apparently neglected. Said he: 

**Mr. Root, those trees have never had 
any cultivation or care whatever since the 
year they were put out, and just look at that 
crop of fine fruit. Can anybody say this 
isn’t peach land naturally?’’ 

You see a lot of the trees were killed by 
the climbing cut-worm, and he got discour- 
aged and let the whole plantation go; in 
fact, he hardly went near it. Now that he 
had had more experience, and knew how to 
manage, he reasoned that, if these hills had 
produced such peaches by entire neglect, 
what might 30 acres do, if properly cared 
for according to the latest and most scien- 
tific methods? 

Does somebody feel like saying, ‘‘ Look 
here, Bro. Root; this isn’t a.chicken story 
at all; what do you mean by such a head- 
ing, and then go to talking peaches in the 
Traverse region, and nothing else?’’ 

Well, now, don’t worry, friends. /’7 run- 
ning the story just now, and my head is 
level too (like Mr. Hilbert’s). Of course, I 
couldn’t answer his argument, especially 
while I was breaking and eating those 
beautiful and luscious Early St. John 
peaches by the dozen; and in spite of all 
his wife and I could say he sent in the or- 
der for 3000 peach-trees. When I got around 
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this spring I found he had been studying 
up poultry-books during the winter and had 
actually bought and got running a 200 (or 
over) egg incubator, and was planning to 
send for two more incubators same size. 
Said I: 

‘‘Why, old friend, aren’t you getting 
crazy, to go into this, right while you are 
rushed all the time with maple syrup, straw- 
berries by the acre, a big apiary at home, 
and several out-apiaries started? how about 
the 3000 peach-trees?’’ 

‘*Oh! that is all right; this is a part of 
the peach-tree speculation. You see those 
trees will be all right for afew years, with- 
out any added fertility; but to keep them 
up ‘‘High Pressure,’’ we shall need some 
manure; and the very cheapest way in the 
world to get the very best manure, and have 
it right on the land, already spread, is to 
keep a big lot of chickens, sell them for 
broilers at a profit, and get the manure free 
of charge or expense in hauling and spread- 
ing. See?’’ 

But I didn’t see. I said first they would 
not “atch for a green hand at the business; 
then they would get the gapes and cholera, 
and they would prove such a care and re- 
sponsibility if none of these things happen- 
ed, his poor sorrowing wife would have to 
take him over to that big State Asylum on 
the hill — the very institution that has all 
these years been such a heavy purchaser of 
all his maple syrup, fruit, and other stuff. 
What did he say? Why, he just lighted 


his pipe and said, with his characteristic 
quiet indifference, ‘‘ Well, you just wait and 


gee,” 

When Mrs. Root and I reached ‘‘our cab- 
in’’ this spring it was during that sultry 
dirt-storm about the last of April. I soon 
got over to Hilbert’s and asked anxiously 
about the chickens. There had been a good 
hatch, and not a chick was lost until the 
night of the dust-storm, when it turned so 
suddenly cold. They neglected to light the 
lamps in the brooders, and the chicks hud- 
dled up so close to get warm, seven were 
smothered. This is all of his losses, al- 
though the Cyphers incubator has brought 
out three excellent hatches. And now I 
come to the real pith of my story. In fact, 
the foregoing is only a sort of introductory 
to it; the foundation, so to speak. One 
morning I was over there on some other 
business, and had started to go home when 
he said: 

*“‘O Mr. Root! I think perhaps you’d bet- 
ter take a look at the chickens before you 
go.”’ 

When he got inside the inclosure I was 
astonished to see nearly 200 of the finest 
chicks I ever saw rush up to him, and get 
around his feet so he could hardly take a 
step forward. In fact, they acted as if they 
would almost eat him up. Said I: 

_ “Why, Mr. H., you are surely not feed- 
ing these chickens enough. I can’t believe 
it is good for them to get as hungry as this.’’ 

He replied briefly, while he reached for 
a spade: 
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‘Got all kinds of grain right before them 
all the while.’’ 

‘*Then they want water or something?’’ 

‘““Yes, they do want something, and I 
will show you what it is.”’ 

He turned over a shovelful of dirt, and 
the ‘‘circus’’ commenced. Their yard was 
right over some exceedingly rich soil where 
he had formerly had a hot-bed or something 
of the sort, and it was fullof great big an- 
gleworms. A big stout healthy chick grab- 
bed one, and then ‘‘legged it’’ about the 
yard from one corner to the other, with a 
dozen or two at his heels. When he played 
out, a chick with fresh ‘‘wind’’ got the 
worm, and ran in a like manner. Pretty 
soon there were in the yard about a dozen 
‘‘eangs’’ going through with the same per- 
formance. So eager were they in spite of 
all he could do, every little while some chick 
would be covered up, and we had to dig them 
out. As soon as released they were off on 
the ‘‘war-path’’ with the rest. Why, Stod- 
dard’s complicated machinery described in 
the Egg Farm book to give chickens exer- 
cise is nowhere compared with Hilbert’s 
invention. You may smile at my calling it 
an ‘‘invention;’’ but if it is not new, why 
don’t the poultry-books and papers say 
something about it? 

Now, before I end this long ‘‘chicken 
story’’ (I insist it 7s a chicken story) there 
are two important things I want to mention. 
The first is, Mr. H. said that, just as soon 
as those chicks were a few days old, he felt 
satisfied by their actions there was some- 
thing Jacking (a kind of ‘‘long-felt want’’ 
I suppose); and just as soon as he began 
digging ‘‘worms’’ for them the aching void 
was filled, and they could ‘‘ hop, skip, and 
jump’’ equal to any chicks in the world. 
Let me see. What was that other impor- 
tant thing? Oh, yes! I know. While the 
men were so very busy planting those 3000 
peach-trees, Mrs. Hilbert had to spade up 
the soft black soil ‘‘regular,’’ or the several 
hundred chicks would ‘‘holler’’ just awful. 
Well, Mrs. H. told Mrs. Root (confidential- 
ly, you know) that those great fat earth- 
worms made her so nervous she could see 
’em ‘‘wriggle’’ all night, even after she got 
to sleep. 

Let’s see. I promised to stop right here, 
didn’t I? but there is just one more thing I 
must tell. They have about 150 chicks ina 
yard. I thought it was almost too many, 
and predicted trouble. It didn’t come, how- 
ever, until they get large enough so some of 
them found out they were (or going to be) 
roosters, and these roosters one day (yes, 
all in one day) learned to fight. Mrs. Root 
happened to see them just about that time, 
and she said, ‘‘ Why, it is just cruel, the 
way those little rascals pull each other’s 
hair.’’ 

Now I really must add just one little sen- 
tence more to make my chicken story com- 
plete. It is this: In a couple of days more 
they forgot (or got over it) all about being 
roosters, and didn’t fight any more at all. 
‘*Good by.’’ 
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We are the largest manufacturers of 
vehicies and harness in the world sell- 
ing to consumers, and we have b-en do- 

U's business in this way for 29 years. 


<= HAVE NO AGENTS 


but ship anywhere for examination 

aranteeing safedeiivery. Youare 
out nothingif not satisfied. We make 
195 styles of vehicles and 65 styles of 


harness. Our prices represent the No. 1: 152 Top I ‘uesy has % “inch 

N ° c . cost of material and making, plus Kelly rubber tires and rubber cov- 

0. 21234 Jump Seat Trap. Price, &0. As one profit. Our large free catalogue ere.Isteps. Price, $i 00. As good 
fine as sells tor $40 to $20 more. shows compiete line. Sendforit, 3 sells for #40.10 more. 


Elkhart Carriage & Harness Manufacturing Co., Eikhart, Ind. 





from silk to coars 
est fabrics. The eoieurated 


BALL-BEARINC 


ARLINGTONS 


(equal of any $40 to $65 Machine.) 
Combines highest.graae mechanical eff- 
seco with beautiful sere re 


Shipped on 8 fPaay 
Months? Trial Ga 


Testimonials from every Sta! ~ 
Write for Free Catalog showing pty Phy and samples of work. 
-9% up. 


Our Automatie Cabinet at $17.75 is a wonder. © 
CASH BUYERS’ UNION. Dept. A-345, CHICAGO, ILL. 
PERPERENCE. TIRST NATIONAL CANT, CMTCA00. | 








WE HAVE TO USE 


High- carbon, Double-strength Wire in the PAGE 
in order to maintain the coil-spring shape. 


Page Woven Wire Fence Co., Box S, Adrian, Michigan. | 





ec RanCR magma 
jeans Notice to Bee-keepers! 


Root’s Supplies 


at Catalog Prices. 


SEND FOR CATALOG. 


F. H. Farmer, Boston, Mass. 
182 Friend St., Ist Flight. - , 


Seihiaeienenmenie 
Fruit Packages of All Kinds. 


— ALSO— 
BEE-KEEPERS’ 
SUPPLIES. 


Order your supplies now before 
the busy season catches you. 
Price list free. Address 


BERLIN FRUIT-BOX COMPANY, 
Berlin Heights, ~ - Erie County, Ohio. 








Built anticipating 
the demand of those satisfied with nothing 
but the best and looking for a piano of the 


Highest Artistic Creation 


Are you_considering the purchase of a 

piano? Our proposition will prove more en- 

: a than any you have had. Catalog 

d jull information free on application. 
THE PACKARD COMPANY 

P. 0. Box F Fort Wayne, Indiana 























Wagon World Awheel. 


Half a million of these steel 
wheels have been sent out on 
our own wagons and to fit other 
wagons. It is the wheel that 
determines the life of any 
wagon, and this is the longest 
lived wheel made. Do you want 

| 2 low down Handy Wagon to 

7 use about the place? Wer will fit 

out your old wagon with Elec- 

tric Wheels is of any size and 

any shape straight or stag- 

gered spokes, +> crac oe. ne 

leese spokes, no rotten arene, | og resetting. te tor 
the big new catalogue. 

Electric Whee! Sore "Box 95 Quincy, His. 


Union Combinatioa SAM | 


For Ripping, Cross- 
cutting, Rabbeting, 
Mitering, Grooving, . 
Gaining, Boring, Scroll- 
sawing, Edge - moulding, 
Beading. Full line Foot 
and Hand Power machin- 
ery. Send for catalog A. 
SENECA FALLS MFG. C0., 
44 Water St , Seneca Fs, N.Y. 
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ORGANS 


We make the Wing Organs and sell 
them ourselves. They go direct from 


Factory to Home. 


We do not employ agents or sales- 
men. When you buy a Wing Organ, 
you pay the actual cost of making it and 
our small wholesale profit. This profit 
that we charge is very small because of 
the large number of organs we sell. A 
single agent or dealer sells very few 
organs ina year and has to charge a large 
profit. 


You save from $50. to $150. 


by buying an organ direct from 
the factory. 


Sent on Trial. We Pay Freight. No Money in Advance. 


We will send a Wing Organ to any part of the United States'on trial. We 
pay all freight charges in advance. We deliver the organ to your railroad 
depot free of expense to you. We do not ask for any advance payment or de- 
posit. You can try the organ right in your home for 20 days, and if not satis- 
factory to you we will take it back entirely at our expense. You pay us noth- 
ing unless you keep the organ. There is absolutely no risk or expense to you. 


e . 
EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS. ...ctiest to guateatce every Wing 
Organ for twelve years against any defectin tone, action, workmanship, or 


material. Wing Organs need absolutely notuning. They have a sweet tone, 
easy action, very handsome case. 


CATALOGUE.—A beautiful catalogue of Wing Organs containing hand- 
some half-tone pictures will be sent free if you write. 


WING & SON, 164-166 E. 12th Street, New york 


1868—34th year—1$02. 








are sold direct from the factory at a 

saving of from $100 to $200. They 
}are sold cn easy monthly payments. Sent on trial without any advance 
) payment or deposit. Over 33,000 have been sold in the last 34 years. A 
) book of information, containing 116 pages, sent free, if you will write to 
Wine & Son, at the above address. 


So Sor om os pp oo gS om 
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Advanceda 
Bee Culture W ¥ 


Is a book of nearly 100 pages 
(the size of the Review) that I 
wrote and published in 1891; and 
I will tell you how I gathered the 
information that it contains. 


For 15 years I was a practical bee-keep- 
er, producing tons of both comb and ex- 
tracted honey; rearing and selling thou- 
sands of queens, reading all of the bee 
books and journals, attending conventions 
and fairs, visiting bee-keepers, etc., etc. 
Then I began publishing the Review, and, 
for several years, each issue was devoted 
to the discussion of some special topic, the 
best bee-keepers of the country giving their 
views and experience. ADVANCED BEE 
CULTURE is really the summing up of these 
first few years of special-topic numbers of 
the Review; that is, from a most careful ex- 
amination of the views of the most progress- 
ive men, and a thorough consideration of 
the same in the light of my experience as a 
bee-keeper, I have described in plain and 
simple language what I believe to be the 
most advanced methods of managing an 
apiary, for profit, from the beginning of 
the season through the entire year. 

A new and revised edition, which in- 
cludes the improvements of the past ten 
years, will be out June 1st. It will be as 
handsome a little book as ever was printed. 
The paper is heavy extra machine-finish- 
ed white book, and there will be several 
colored plates printed on heavy enameled 
paper. For instance, the one showing a 
comb badly affected with foul brood will be 
printed in almost the exact color of an old 
comb. The cover will be enameled azure, 
printed in three colors. 

Price of the book, 50 cts. The Review 
for 1902, and the book for only $1.25. You 
can send in your order now, and the back 
numbers of the Review for this year will be 
sent at once, and, as soon as the book is 
out, a copy will be mailed you. 


W. Z. Hutchinson, Flint, Michigan. 


Business Bees! 


Are the kind you want for honey. We have them in 
our select five-band strain. J. F. Aitkins, Reno, Nev., 
has been buying several dozen queens a year—last 
year 180; have his order for 100in April. F L. Cray- 
craft, Havana, Cuba, bought about 200 in fall of 1900; 
also 100 last April; has placed his order for 100. These 
men are large honey-producers. They know what 
they are about. We are better prepared than ever to 
handle orders. Prices: Untested queens, $1.00; dozen, 
$9.00; after May Ist, $8.00; tested, $1.50; select, $2.00. 
Send for circular. J. B. Case, Port Orange, Fla. 








VANDE VORD rears Golden queens from the best 
honey strains; untested (from an extra choice Doo- 
little breeder) 75c, or 3 for $2.00; tested, $1.25 each. 

Geo. J. Vande Vord, Daytona, Fla. 
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PACE &« LYON, 


New London, Wisconsin. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 
AND DEALERS IN... 


BEE-KEEPERS'’ 
Currin. ... 


o's ABSA RR AAAS SARD DA RDRARDIARD SARS SS BBPSARSSARDLARD IDA BBRRARBDDARDDA BD 3A AAR ee! 


Send for Our Free New Illustrated 
Catalog and Price List. . . . . 
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ANY 


MICHICAN 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 
CG. B. Lewis Co.’s 
Bee-keepers’ Supplies, 
Dadant’s Foundation. 








We have the largest stock of supplies in 
the State. Can ship on one day’s notice. 
Send for our 48-page illustrated catalog 
and give us a trial order. 


L.€, Woodman, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


HONEY QUEENS FROM TEXAS. | 

I can furnish queens of 6 different races, all bred in 
their purity in separate yards from 6 to 25 miles apart. 
Untested queens, 75 cts. to $1.00 each. Tested queens 
of either race, $1.50 to $8.00 each. Breeders, $3.50 to $9 
each. Bees by the pound, and 1, 2, and 3 frame nucle! 
a specialty. Prices cheap. uoted on application 
Price list free. Will Atchley, Box 79, Beeville, Bee Co., Tex. 


Italian Queens in the State of Washington 
Untested, 75c.; tested, $1.25. I raise all my queens by 
the swarming method. Had many years’ experiencé 

You can’t get better queens. Produce good worke's. 
Robert Mirring, Dryad, Lewis County, Washingtcn. 











BARGAIN.— One 12inch and one 6-inch Root foun- 

dation-mill in good order. Will do fine work. 

The first one who sends me $15 gets them both. 
WILBER G. FISH, M. D., Ludlowville, N. Y- 
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YES, SIR! 


The MUTH’S SPECIAL Dovetail hive isa CRACKERJACK. COVER and 
BOTTOM are absolutely warp-proof. We know because we are practical. Our 
illustrated catalog explains it all. You can have one by asking. Nota hive left 
over from last season. We sell the finest supplies at manufacturer’s prices. 

STANDARD BRED QUEENS. None better than our Buckeye Strain of 3-banders and 
Muth’s Strain Golden Italians. 75c each; 6 for $4.00. Safe arrival guaranteed. 


THE FRED W. MUTH CoO., 


FRONT AND WALNUT. CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
00000066 6009000600 60000000006600000006000006000666060000006 
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1 
DON’T BUY| |Rool’s Bee-supplies| 


SUPPLIES! for the South Atlantic 


States at Root’s Prices. 





=> 
Until you see our 42d annual catalog. A * . 
full line of hives and fixtures best adapt- Quick Shipments and 
ed to our New England Climate. Also 
best brands of ComB FOUNDATION AND Low Freight Rates. 
SECTION Boxes. We have also made 
arrangements to keep a general stock of _ 
THE A.1.ROOT COMPANY'S | jc Your attention to.cur 
GOODS AT THEIR PRICES ! Forcefeed Wheelbarrow Clover- 
; = seeder, Pea-threshers, and the 
Parties desiring these goods can get Buffalo Pitts Harrows. 
them of us, and SAVE FREIGHT CHARGES. We also carry a full line of 
Bees, queens, and nucleus colonies from the most approved Farm Imple- 
the VERY BEST STRAINS in America. A ments, etc. Send for catalog 
40-page illustrated catalog sent free. 
=> 





Rawlings Implement Co. 
WwW. W. Cary & Son, ni ao Street, 


LYONSVILLE, MASS. Baltimore, - - - Maryland. 
ARRAS ASENIRE I mm 














NONE BUT THE BEST QUEENS een 
ARE GOOD ENOUGH FOR ANY ONE. White Weandettiant 


e 4 
4 q 
No bee-k ts to give hi m to inferior 4 > 
No bee-keeper wants to give hive roo ee ye Cee . . 
bees. The best queens fill their hives with brood. The 3 =e a P 
best bees fill their supers with honey. Every bee- @ sa i 22 a g ane 
4 
. 


keeper knows this, but does not know that our strain J.F. MOORE, : TIFFIN, OHIO. 
of Italians are in the /ead. Try them. You will not PPOSC GE SH SH SSE SOOM OY FVGOMEHS 


be disappointed. Choice tested queens, $1.00 each. 
BELCIAN HARES! 


Untested, 75c; $8.00 per doz. Send for price list. 
J. W. K. SHAW & CO., Loreauville, La. 
: With every hare sold goes a full pedigree. 
register number, and score-card, scored by 


an official judge. Does will be bred to one 
\ of our famous high-scoring bucks free. 
Write for book. Mgr. of The A. I. Root Co, 


T 
J. B. MASON, MECHANIC FALLS, MAINE. 
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POULTRY PAPER 3 [lonths 


and book, “Plans for Poultry-houses,” 10 cts. Paper one year 
and book, 25 cts, if you mention Gleanings (reg. price, 50 cts). 
Inland Poultry Journal, Indianapolis, Indiana. | 
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Queens! 


Buy them of H. G. Quirin, the largest queen- 
breeder in the North. he A. I. Root Co. tells us 
our stock is extra fine. Editor York, of the Amert- 
can Bee Journal, says he has good reports from our 
stock from time to time, while J. L. Gandy, of 
Humboldt, Neb., has secured over 400 lbs. of honey 
(mostly comb) from single colonies containing our 
queens. We have files of testimonials similar to 
the above. 

Our breeders originated from the highest-priced 
long - tongued red -clover queens in the United 
States. 

Fine queens, promptness, and square dealing 
have built up our present business, which was es- 
tablished in 1888. 


Price of Golden and Leather-colored Queens 
Before July First. 











Selected Warranted... 

Tested 

Selected Tested 

Extra Selected Tested—the best 
that money can buy 





We guarantee safe arrival to any State, conti- 
nental island, or any European country. Can fill 
all orders promptly, as we expect to keep three to 
five hundred queens on hand ahead of orders. 
Special price on 50 or 100. Circular free. Send 
all orders to 


Quirin the Queen-breeder, 
Post and Money-order Office, Parkertown, Ohio. 











QUEENS !! 


From the Lone Star Apiaries. 

aie G.F. Davidson & Son, prop’s, 

. ; have made great prep- 

arations for the com- 

ing season to accom- 

modate their many 

customers with either 

Long-tongue, Import- 

ed St ck. or Golden 

= They have 

ought out the queen- 

rearing business of O. 

P. Hyde & Son, Hutto, 

Texas, and by buying 

and increasing their 

number of nuclei, they are better prepared than ever 

to cater to the trade of the bee-keeping public. One of 

Root’s Long-tongue Breeders; Imported Stock direct 

from Italy; Goldens from leading queen-breeders. 

Fine breeders of each of the above have been added 

to their yards. Safe arrival and satisfaction guaran- 

teed. Send for queen circular and price list Weare 

now prepared to fill orders for Cyprian and Carnio- 
lan queens. Good strains. Address 

G. F. Davidson & Son, Box 190, Floresville, Texas. 


TEXAS 





Queens for June and July, 60c. 


' Abbott L. Swinson, queen specialist, will mail war- 
ranted American Albino Italians (best bees known) to 
introduce the stock. at 60 cts. each; $6.00 per dozen. 
Everybody try them, and get the bee you need. 


SWINSON & BOARDMAN, Box 358, Macon, Ga. 





NORTHERN-BRED Red-clover Italian Queens, bred for 
business by the best. methods and from the best red- 
clover strains; honey-gathering and wintering qualities the 
prime Object. Queens by return mail. Untested $1.00 to 
July Ist; after then, 75c. Tested, $2.00 and $1.50. Send for 
descriptive circular and price list. 
- . Miller, Knoxdale, Pa. 





JUNE 1 


HONEY QUEENS! 


Laws’ Long-tongue Leather Queens. 
Laws’ Improved Golden Queens. 
Laws’ Holy Land Queens. 


Laws’ queens are the standard-bred queens of Amer- 
ica. The largest honey-producers use them and praise 
them. Laws’ queens go everywhere, and can furnish 
you a queen every month inthe year. Four apiaries, 
—- bred in their purity. Prices, October to April: 

ested or untested, $1.00 each ; 6 for $5.00. Breeders, 
none better, $3 00 each. Address 


W. H. Laws, Beeville, Texas. 
I Make Red-clover Workers 


and I can work in flowers and get 
honey where others can’t. I am guar- 
anteed to work in red clover. Will 
forfeit $100 to any one coming here, 
and proving that they can’t work 
clover. Twenty years’ experience in 
bees and queens. All queens are rear- 
ed from best mothers and best methods. In 1900 many 
of my colonies stored 200 lbs. and over of red-clover 
honey. Our bees commenced swarming in April this 
year. It takes only good stock to swarm so early. 
One untested, 75c; dozen, $7.00. Tested, $1.00; dozen, 
seen Breeders, $5.00. Four-frame nucleus, four- 
rame hive nicely painted, and nice queen, $3.00 each. 
Queens by return mail. Fifty to 100 queens at special 
prices. Money-order office, Guernsey. 


G. Routzahn, lenallen, Pa. 








43 AZ PURE ITALIAN BEES “Gs “@& 
The most beautiful, most prolific, most docile, most work- 
ing, and, since 3-TONGUED, the most HONEY- 
GATHER BEE RACE in the WORLD. PRIZES: Agricul- 
tural Exhibition, BERNE, 1895; National Exposition, GE- 
NEVA, 1896; NTR Tay PANE Papenitien. LIEG (Belgium), 
189%. BEST’ SELECTED QUEENS (young tested), $2; 6, $11: 
every dozen, $20. Extra Select Breeding Queens, taken di- 
rect from wonderful hives having tested a honey harvest of 
150 till 300 Ib. (WORTH Ho $3 each; 6, $16; dozen, $30, by re- 
turn mail. NOTA BENE. In the past years many difficul- 
ties opposed the expeditions of queens. umerous attempts 
were established with my brother, resident in California, 
and NOW THE PROBLEM IS SOLVED. I can send the 
queens at any point without failure till a journey of 45 days, 
while the journey tothe United States is only 10 to 17 days. 
Every bee-keeper can now have the Italian Queens at own 
home, directly imported from Italy in her splendid purity, 
and ITALIANIZE the stocks of common bees and other in- 
ferior strains. Lately I have had the honor to receive or- 
ders of Messrs. Chas. Dadant & Son, of Hamilton, IIl., the 
well-known revisers of the book, ‘‘ THE HIVE AND THE 
HONEY-BEE,” of the celebrated LANGSTROTH, the fa- 
ther of American apiculture. Please, in writing, mention 
GLEANINGS. BIAGG! ANTHONY, 
Pedevilla, near Bellinzona, Italian Switzerland. 


Headquarters for the Albino Bee. 


The Best in the World. 


If you are looking for the bees that gather the most 
honey, and are the gentlest of all bees to handle, buy 
the Albino. I can also furnish Italians, but orders 
stand fifty to one in favor of the Albino. Select tested 
Albino queen before June, for breeding, $4.00; tested, 
$2.50; untested, $1.00; Italians, $1.00. I have located an 
apiary near Rocky Ridge, Md., and most of my queens 
will shipped from there. Other supplies will be 
furnished from Hagerstown, Maryland. Address me 
at Rocky Ridge, Md. for queens. S. Valentine. 


Did You Know That 


the Long-tongue Red-clover Queens are in the lead? 
Orders are ten to one in their favor. Untested queens 
after May Ist, 75c; 6 for $4.50; 12 for $8.00; 3-frame nu- 
cleus and untested queen, $2.75. We are now ready to 
fill all orders by return mail. Send us your orders 
and see what fine bees and queens you will get. Or- 
der from this advertisement and save correspondence. 


PRESTON STORE & BEE CO., 
Dority, Preston Co., W. Va. 
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NO. 2 SECTIONS. 

If any one can use No 2 sections with 4 openings we 
have a surplus of these in 1}§ and 2 inch widths which 
we can easily make narrower if you use a narrower 
width, and ship promptly. We have also a surplus of 
No. 2 in 3544x5x1%, 44%x4Y4%x1¥% plain, and 4x5x1¥%. Of 
all other styles of No 2 sections we are oversold. We 
are now working new basswood, which is so nice it 
does not make a very large percentage of No. 2 grade. 
Therefore we should like to work in, whenever possi- 
ble, some of those mentioned above, of which we have 
a surplus. 





CONDITION OF BUSINESS. 

Although we have shipped the past month 22 car- 
loads (the best record for one month ever made) and 
considerably more than a thousand less than carload 
shipments, we have not more than held ourown. We 
have unfilled orders to the number of between 350 and 
400, and about 10 carloads. As the season advances 
there is all the more need of promptness. While do- 
ing our utmost we are still ten days to two weeks be- 
hind on orders on the average. A few go out more 
ae mca! while some are delayed longer. We hope, 
during this month, to gain so as to be able, before the 
end of the month, to ship more promptly. Some of 
our dealers and branches have been greatly hampered 
in filling orders for lack of goods; but with the cars 
which have gone to them during the past ten days, and 
being shipped the coming week, they should be great- 
ly relieved. 








A Warranted 
Red=clover 
Queen, 30 cts. 


An Offer for New 
Subscribers. 





We want to add a lot of new readers to our WEEK- 
LY AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL list. For that reason 
we are making those who are not now reading our 
journal regularly, this liberal offer: Send us $1.30 and 
we will mail you the Bee Journal for a whole year, 
and also one of our WARRANTED LONG-TONGUED 
RED-CLOVER QUEENS - untested Italian. 

We have arranged with one of the oldest and best 
queen-breeders (having many years’ experience) to 
rear queens for us this season. His bees average quite 
a good deal the longest tongues of any yet measured. 
The breeder he will use is direct from Italy, having 
imported her himself. Her worker-bees are large, 
somewhat leather-colored, very gentle, and scarcely 
requiring veil or smoke. They stored red-clover 
honey last season. All queens guaranteed to arrive in 
good condition, and all will be clipped unless other- 
wise ordered. They will be mailed in rotation, begin- 
ning about June Ist, so “first come, first served.”’ 


Headquarters in Chicago for Root’s 
Bee-supplies at Root’s Prices. ... 
A free catalog and a sample of the American 
Bee Journal on request. 


George W. York & Co., Chicago, Ill. 


144-146 Erie Street. 
B= rr ss andcash. Neatest, cheap- 
est, strongest, most desir- 
able. 5000 in 42 States. Tested for 20 years. Indorsed 
by agricultural colleges and scientific men. Book for 
stamp. Shawver Brothers, Bellefontaine, Ohio. 





Barns of plank save timber 
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Built for Long Service 
FROM THREE FACTORIES 


We ship direct to the consumer 
We make the most reliable line of 
vehicles, harness, etc., to be 
found anywhere and sell at 
the lowest whelesale prices 


We Handle Ne 
Low-Grade Werk. 


Strong, durable material and good honest workmanship make 
our vehicles and harness outlast two ef th dinary kind. 


Write at Once <:.: 


$38.75; Road Wagons from $28.90 to$105.00; Bugg 
to $82.45; Surreys from $52.20 to $120.12; Spring W sfrom 
$37.50 to $112.50; Farm Wagons from 831.55 to $65.65; Single 
Harness from $4.80 to $20.20; Farm harness from $12.80 te $39.00 
WE $ E D FRE the largest illustrated Vehicle and Hare 
mess eataleg ever issued, Send for it. 
©ASH BUYERS’ UNION, Vept. E-845, CHICAGO. 
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10 CENTS 


That’s all it costs to get acquainted with the 


Rocky Mountain 
Bee Journal. 


We want to send it on trial to every 
reader of Gleanings Three Months for 
10 cts. This vigorous young month- 
ly has just entered its second year on 
a paying basis, and has become the 
recognized mouthpiece of the bee- 
keepers of the great Rocky Mountain 
alfalfa regions. Address 


The Rocky Mountain Bee Journal, 
Box 611, Boulder. Colorado. 
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Minnesota Bee-keepers’ Supply Mfg. Co., 
Manufacturers of 
Bee-hives, Sections, Shipping-cases, and 
Everything Used by Bee-keepers. 


Orders filled —— We have the best shipping 
facilities in the world. You will save money by send- 
ing for our price list. Address 
Minnesota Bee-keepers’ Supply Mfg. Co., 
Nicollet Island Power Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 

















SELECT Warranted Queen, very choice, $1.00 each; 6 
for $1.00. See ad. in this issue. 
J.B. CASE, Port Orange, Florida. 


FroR SALE.—Italian bees; full colonies, $4.00; three- 
frame, with queen, $2.25; two-frame, with queen, 
$2.00; one-frame, with queen, $1.50; queens, $1.00. 
Mrs. A. A SIMPSON, Swarts, Pa. 
Fine, carefully reared, Italian queens, 
For Sale. from choice honey- athering strains. 
Tested queens, $1 25; Select tested, $2; untested queens, 


after June 10, 75 cts. each. Safe arrival guaranteed. 
EARL Y. SAFFORD, Salem, N. Y. 


UEENS AND NUCLEI.-— Untested queens, either 3 

or 5 banded, 75c; 6 for $4.25. Tested, $1.00 and up. 

Nucleus, including untested queen, 2-fr., $2.50; 3-fr., 
$3.25; 4-fr., $3.75. CHAS. H. THIES, Steeleville, Ill. 


RUBBER STAMPS. Send us 25 cts. for year’s 
sub to our 16-p. monthly journal and we will mail you FREE 
as a premium a two-line Rubber Stamp, or two one-line 
Stamps, to print any wording you want. i 

THe FARM AND POULTRY NEWS, Middlesboro, Ky. 


!!WHITE LEGHORNS!! 


Single comb; stock large and fine; Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Pekin ducks.) Eggs, $1.50 per 13. Address 
W. H. GIFForD, 151 Franklin St., Auburn, N. Y. 
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QUEENS, QUEENS 
Now ot ot O14 Siendbys—The A. 1. Rect Co. te whom we 
Ready! 


have sold queens for many years, wrote us last May, 
Sixty-four Page Catalog 


00000000 


thus: ‘Are you running low on queens? We hope 
not, as you seem to be our standbys. Send us 24 per 
week instead of 12, till further orders.” 


Beat Any Thing He ever Saw.—The Cyprian queens 
you sent me last se beat any thing I ever saw rear. 
ing brood and filling their hives with honey.—J. Niel. 
son, Huntington, Utah, Sept. 4, 1901. 

Is Great.—The nucleus you sent me last fall is great 
—the finest queen that ever crossed the plains. 
Please duplicate her this time. Mr. Jordan says the 
nucleus you sent him cast two fine swarms.—G, R. 
Warren, Fruitvale, Cal., May 12, 1901. 


$50 Queens.— My nice queen that you sent me, and 
I put in a hive with a handful of bees on the 6th day 
of last June, has now nearly filled her 30-lb. super for 
the third time. No man’s $50.00 bill could take her, 
Please send me another one like her as soon as possi: 
ble, and keep a dozen ready for me like her for the 
20th of April next, and I will make you a nice present, 
—M. Brown, Station A, Little Rock, Ark. 

We breed Italians, Cyprians, Holylands, Carniolans, 
and Albinos, in separate yards, 5 to 20 miles apart. 
Prompt service. Safe arrival guaranteed. Bees by 
the pount, nucleus, full colony, or by the carload. 


Prices: Tested, $1.50 each ; $8.00 for six ; $15.00 per 
dozen. Untested, February, March, April, May, shot 
each; $5.00 for six; $9.00 per dozen. Fine breeders, 
.00 each. Send for our catalog, free by mail; tells 
ow to rear queens and how to keep bees tee profit. 
Agents for Dadant’s Foundation and Gleanings. 
Premiums given. Don’t fail to get our printed matter, 
It’s ALI, free. Bee-supplies of all kinds. 


The Jennie Atchley Co., Beeville, Tex. 


ee bb bp bp bp hh by be be by bh by bh bh 


of every thing bee-keepers need. 
Illustrated and fully described. 
Especially valuable to begin- 
ners for the information it con- 
tains. Send your address ona 
postal and get it now. Estab- 
lished 1884. 


J. M. Jenkins, 
Wetumpka, Elmore Co., Ala, 
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BEE-SUPPLIES. 


Best-equipped factory in the West ; car- 
ty a large stock and greatest variety of 
every thing needed in the apiary, assur- 
ing BEST goods at the LOWEST prices, 
and prompt shipment. We want every 
bee-keeper to have our FREE ILLUS- 
TRATED CATALOG, and read descrip- 
tion of Alternating Hives, Ferguson Su- 
pers, etc. Write at once for a catalog. 


— AGENCIES — 


Trester Supply Company, Lincoln, Neb. 
Shugart & Ouren, Council Bluffs, Ia. 
Chas. Spangler, Kentland, Ind, 





Be, a Be cieas 


MADE TO ORDER 


Bingham Brass Smokers. 


Made of sheet brass, which does not rust or burn out; should last 
alifetime. You need one, but they cost 25 cts. more than tin of the 
same size. The little open cut shows our brass hinge put on the 
three larger sizes. No wonder Bingham’s four-inch smoke-engine 
goes without puffing, and does not dropinky drops. The perforat- 
ed steel fire-grate has 381 holes to air the fuef and support the fire. 

Heavy tin paehe-comine, 2.08 + gh $1.50 Be ctoegees" 
I ; 1.10; 3-inch, $1.00; 24-inch, ; 2-inch, 65c. Bingham sm 
aeenenenee the pS ma gra have all the improvements, and have been the 

Dear Sir-—Inclosed find $1.75. Please | standard of excellence for 23 years. Only three larger ones brass. 
send one brass smoke-engine. I have 
ene already. It is the best smoker I 


over used cay Sonus? Hutto, Tex. | Fe Fs Bingham, Farwell, Michigan. 
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OUR 


BUSINESS 


IS SELLING 


BEE KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES. neh alti 


just in from The A.I. 
Root Company. A big 


Rush Orders! 


» 
we th 


We make it our business to Stock for immediate 
sell the best goods in the shipment. 
market —to give you the 
quickest and most substan- 
tial returns for your money. 
That is the reason why we 
sell Root’s goods. Send for 
our 1902 catalog. Cash paid 


for beeswax. . . .. . Prothero & Arnold, 
Du Bois, Pa. 


M s H = od U NT & SON 9 Jobbers for Central Pennsylvania. 
Bell Branch, Wayne Co., Mich. 
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Washington Office. 


We beg to announce the opening of our 
Washington office at the address mentioned 
below, where we shall be pleased to see all 
of our bee-keeping friends if in the city. We are now 


Low Freight, Quick Delivery. over the great 


By placing your orders with us, Southern rush. If in 
bee-keepers will save much time in trans- need of sec- 
ortation, and secure lower freight than rf 
rom Medina. tions and 


Specialty. foundation, 


We have secured the stock and good will we Can 
of the business formerly conducted here by 
Mr. F. Danzenbaker, and will make a spe- supply you, 
cialty of his hive, but carry also a full line 
of supplies. ; 


Wanted. 


Beeswax and honey, Write for particulars. 














TheA J, Root Company, | 
Washington, D. C. The A. I. Root Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Saffell & Kerrick, Mgrs. 1200 Maryland Ave., S. W. 




















Bee-keepers | 
Save Money 


by buying HIVES, SECTIONS, 
BROOD-FRAMES, EXTRACT- 
ORS, SMOKERS, and every 
thing else you need, of 


The W. T. Falconer Mfg 6o,, 


Jamestown, New York. 


Our goods are guaranteed of superi- 
or quality in every way. Send for 
our large illustrated catalog and cop* 
of The American Bee-keeper, a month 
ly for all bee-keepers, 50c a year; now 
in 12th year; H. E. Hill, Ed. W. M. 
Gerrish, E. Nottingham, } , carries 
full line of our goods at cataiog prices. 
Order of him and save the freight. 


Dadant’s. Foundation 


WHY DOES IT SELL SO WELL? 
Because it has always given better sat- 
isfaction than any other. Because in 24 
YEARS there have not been any com- 
plaints, but thousands of compliments. 


WE GUARANTEE SATISFACTION. 

What more can anybody do? Beauty, 
purity, firmness, no sagging, no loss. 
PATENT WEED PROCESS OF SHEETING. 

BEESWAX WANTED AT ALL, TIMES. 


Send name for our catalog, samples of 
foundation, and veil material. We sell 
the best veils, either cotton or silk. 





LANGSTROTH ON THE HONEY-BEE. 


Revised. The classic in bee-literature. 
Price $1.25 by mail. 





Bee-keepers’ Supplies of all Kinds 





CHARLES DADANT & SON, 





Hamilton, Hancock Co., Ill. 
ee ed 


> “ORR gg 
Discounts! 


PPPPIP 


For early orders I will make 
the following discounts: 


For all orders received in Jan- 
uary, 5 per cent from list prices. 


For all orders received in Feb- 
ruary, 4 per cent from list prices. 


For all orders rec’d in March, 
3 per cent from list prices. 


No discounts given after April 
first. Ihavea 


FULL LINE OF SUPPLIES 


Manufactured by 
The A. I. Root Company, 
and listed at their prices. Also 
Hilton Chaff Hive and T Super. 
Send for 36p. illus’d catalog free. 


PPPS 


Geo. E. Hilton, Fremont, Michigan. 








VOW UW 
ESTABLISHED 1889. 


Bee-supplies! 


Root’s Goods 


a t 


Root’s Prices. 








Pouder’s Honey-jars, 


and every thing used by bee- 
keepers ; large and complete 
stock on hand at all times. 
Low freight rates; prompt 
service ; catalog sent free. 

4 


WALTER S. POUDER, 
512 Massachusetts Av., 
Indianapolis, Indiana, 
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